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The Prize Awards made in Compiling the Book were 
conferred by the well-known composer, Victor Herbert, and 
Director Chadwick of the New England Conservatory of Music. 
a ee | "HEART SONGS" must be seen to be appreciated. It 
Chapple Publishing Co., Ltd., Boston, Mass. is the only music book in the world that is the work. of 
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SA /TalTs at Washinglon | 
By Joe Mitchell Chapple 





LL Washington is aglow with the 
spirit of Thanksgiving, when the 
crisp air of frosty, autumnal nights 
deepens and blends the rich shades 

of foliage in the parks, and the fading green 
changes to majestic scarlet and crimson, mak- 
ing the national capital more beautiful than 
ever. The innumerable dainties of the con- 
tinent, nay, the delicacies and rarest luxuries 
of “‘the whole round world,” are drawn upon 
to make the Thanksgiving feast beyond 
precedent rich—not only for the table of 
the wealthy, but for all citizens—for Wash- 
ingtonians are critics in gastronomics—as well 
as politics. Gaul, Teuton, Slav, Latin, Mon- 
golian and old colored plantation folk—all 
prepare their special and peculiar delicacies 
_ for this national feast. A chronicle of the 
year’s events in Washington, without special 
mention of the White House turkey and its 
“trimmin’s,” would seem as dismal as a 
Thanksgiving dinner with the carving elim- 
inated. 

Even the President responded to traditional 
New England sentiment by arranging his not- 
able tour of the country to “get home for 
Thanksgiving.” Then, too, there was the an< 
nual proclamation and message for the opening 
of Congress. William H. Taft dictating his 
Thanksgiving proclamation for 1909 made 
a genial picture. The few odd hours that 
could be spared during his trip had been used 
to good purpose; the observations and notes, 
jotted down while intermingling with the 
people of thirty-five or more states, were put 
aside for reference and appear in the message, 


which breathes the same hearty thankfulness 
that beamed on his face when he signed the 
first papers after his return home. 

Fifty-seven days of hand-shaking and at- 
tendance at receptions; fifty-seven varieties of 
formal and informal talks to the people; 
fifty-seven days of meeting thousands of 
citizens-—all for the purpose of learning facts 
at first hand from authoritative sources, and 
ascertaining the wishes of the nation. Many 
important subjects were considered—the 
tariff, conservation, reclamation, waterways, 
postal savings banks and the monetary situa- 
tion were all studied at close range. 


* * * 


HAT a sharp contrast this touris to the 

first extensive presidential journey made 
by President James Monroe, in 1817, when he 
traveled three thousand miles on horseback 
and by stage coach, covering a period of 
three and a half months. He went as far 
west as Detroit, then regarded as a frontier 
post. On June 1 he set out from Washington 
and did not arrive in Philadelphia until June 
6 Returning on September 17, he was met 
at the district line with cavalry and entered 
Washington with much more ceremony and 
pomp than marked the return of President 
Taft on the completion of his fifty-seven 
days’ dash in Pullmans, automobiles and 
steamboats. He came back to Washington 
with the nonchalance of a man arriving home 
from a week-end jaunt—eager to take up 
everyday routine again. The later messages 
of 1909 and 1910, written by the President 
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after personal contact with the people in all 
parts of the country, will be of historic value. 

The members of the cabinet and heads of 
departments have been busy bringing in 
their varied reports and suggestions so that 
all phases of federal problems may radiate 
the genial spirit of a thankful anticipation 
of “appropriations yet to come.” 


ee, Se. 
ROM an international point of view, the 


most important event of the presidential 
tour was the meeting at Juarez between the 
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from the United States that his last bold 
dash was made, when, as a stowaway, and in 
disguise, he sailed from New Orleans to 
Vera Cruz. A price had been set upon his 
head, but the dauntless soldier found a way to 
rally around him his supporters and to re- 
create the great republic of Mexico. 

There is on the border of Mexico a strip 
of land, fifty miles long and half a mile wide, 
which still remains in dispute and was re- 
garded as neutral territory for the day. On 
this E] Chamrizal zone, the two republics 
faced each other, in the person of their presi- 

















MAP OF THE PRESIDENT’S 13,000 MILE TOUR 


jovial Chief Executive of the United States 
and the veteran President of Mexico— 
who has arisen from the ranks and become 
the master mind of our great sister republic 
to the South. The two men are representa- 
tive types in curious contrast. President 
Taft is descended from one of the earliest 
settlers of the Republic to the North; while 
Porfirio Diaz inherits the noblest qualities of 
the red man, and in his veins runs the blood 
of the primeval races of the North American 
continent. 

While the Mexican president does not pro- 
fess to speak English, he has a very good 
idea of the meaning of the language when 
spoken, and he yields to none in his admira- 
tion for the country which sheltered him 
when he was exiled from Mexico; for it was 


dents, in a very different way than when Scott 
and Taylor stormed the ancient citadels of 
Montezuma. That October day in 1909, the 
hand grasp of the two Presidents indicated 
the friendly spirit between the two great 
Republics of the North American continent. 

It was indeed suggestive of the splendors 
of Maximilian when the President of the 
Mexican Republic rode up in his state car- 
riage, decorated with gold hubs, and doors 
richly mounted in the same precious metal; 
the horses were adorned with white cockades 
and gold embossed harness. In the carriage 
with the Mexican chief executive was Enrique 
C. Creel, the popular governor of the state of 
Chihuahua. The contrast between the plain 
American equipage and that of Mexico was 
striking. 
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The conversation between the two Presi- 
dents at the public reception in El] Paso was 
taken down in shorthand, though they had 
a private conference at which no one was 
present except the interpreter for President 
Diaz. The display of American colors in 
Juarez was only rivalled by the Mexican 
flags flung to the breeze in El Paso. Long 
rows of Corinthian columns, surmounted by 
Mexican eagles carrying in their mouths a 





PORFIRIO DIAZ ; 
President of the Mexican Republic, who greeted President 
Taft at Juarez 


cactus leaf, had been arranged at the Mexi- 
can end of the bridge which the Presidents 
passed over. Interspersed with palms and 
twinkling with miniature electric lights, this 
beautiful colonnade won the admiration of 
President Taft, who stopped a moment to 
gaze upon it, on his way to the banquet, 
served in the patio of the Juarez Custom 
House, which was the most elaborate wit- 
nessed for many years in Mexico. The linen 
used was from historic Chapultepec, and the 
dinner service had belonged to the Emperor 
Maximilian, being valued at over $1,200,000. 
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Solid gold coffee and tea sets glistened in the 
numerous electric lights, as the 150 guests 
gathered about the board to consume dainties 
which had taken almost a month to prepare. 
The elaborate display of Mexico’s beautiful 
flowers, the splendid plate which decorated 
the table, the handsome uniforms of many 
of the guests, the rare and priceless wines, 
made it a scene never to be forgotten. 


* * * 


genie the President was away, the 
old, indefinable air of dignity remained 
in the capital. The only flurry was at the 
State Department, when Minister Crane was 
recalled posthaste from San Francisco, as he 
was about to sail for China. 

Diplomacy touches a vital spot in trade 
relations, and the “far East question,” in- 
volving China and Japan, is likely to arouse 
racial prejudice. Trouble was brewed by a 
Chicago newspaper interview, in which it was 
claimed that confidential information had 
leaked out—and gas leaks are as nothing in 
comparison. A conference ensued, and the 
government was saved from embarrassment 
by Mr. Crane’s resignation, which reached 
the President en route on his Western tour, 
and was accepted with regret. 

When Congress is not in session, the pub- 
lic interest centres in the Army and Navy 
Building, for here the State Department folios 
come and go, giving prominence to the 
fevered, but submerged excitement, incident 
to foreign affairs. The regular international 
routine became more pronounced by con- 
trast with the quietude of the city, for the 
folks in the “big white house” had not yet 
returned from their summer holiday. Sec- 
retary Knox walked through the dark corri- 
dors with the same precise step as when 
passing to and from his Pittsburg law office 
and the court house, to try the legal issues 
which made his professional reputation. 
Passing by, with knitted brow, it was evident 
that important “‘cases” were on the interna- 
tional docket. 

The old Ship of State continued to sail 
steadily on while the Japanese Commercial 
Commission was receiving the last of a 
series of lavish entertainments, given them 
by American business men from coast to 
coast. The pre-eminent governmental func- 
tion in these days is to preserve comity and 
commerce. Even the high and haughty 
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MRS, WHITELAW REID 
Wife of the the United States Ambassador at St. James, London 
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Englishman regards the Budget as an ab- 

sorbing issue, and the getting and distributing 

of dollars is not overlooked by the Kaiser. 
* * * 

HE popularity of the American embassy 

in London the past few years has 

been augmented by the gracious personality 
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of Mrs. Whitelaw Reid. Though born in 
New York, she spent most of her girlhood in 
California, and has always retained an affec- 
tion for the Golden State. Educated at Paris 
and:New York, she is broadly cosmopolitan in 
tastes and sympathies. In 1881 she married 
Mr. Whitelaw Reid of the New York Tribune. 

The career of her husband has shown in 
how many ways a talented, woman can aid a 
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man in public life. In 1890 he was ap- 
pointed minister to France; and while living 
there, Mrs. Reid founded the American Arts 
Club for Girls, which continues to the 
present day. In 1892 Mr. Reid was a 
candidate for vice-president, with Benjamin 
Harrison as presidential nominee. 

When Mr. Reid attended, as special am- 
bassador, the jubilee of the Empress Victoria 
in 1897, Mrs. Reid made a marked im- 
pression and won n.any friends for the 
American women. She was also noted as a 
gifted hostess when Mr. Reid was. special 
ambassador at the coronation of King 
Edward VII in 1902. The American Em- 
bassy at Dorchester House, London, has been 
since 1905 the center of the diplomatic 
social life of the city, and no American 
hostess has ever been more popular with Eng- 
lish people, and yet remained so thoroughly 
American in her impulses and sympathies. 

Mrs. Reid has always been much interested 
in charitable work, especially in hospitals. 
For twenty-eight years she has been a member 
of the board of the Bellevue Training: School 
for Nurses in New. York. City, and has 
served on many other boards where her wide 
experience and sound judgment have: been 
highly valuable. te 

During the Spanish-American War-she was 
secretary of that branch of the Red. Cross 
which had to do with the sending out of 
nurses, and was also chairman of the Nursing 
Committee. As a result of her experience 
at this time, she was asked by people in 
London during the South African War. to 
take charge of the selection of nurses and 
surgeons for equipping the hospital ship 
“Maine.” 

Retaining her love for the state in which 
she spent a large part of her girlhood, Mrs. 
Reid has just completed a hospital in San 
Mateo, California, 2 few miles south of San 
Francisco. 

While comparatively few people know of 
Mrs. Reid’s work for hospitals and in the 
Spanish-American War, thousands of Ameri- 
cans know what a charming hostess she is, 
and how, while her manner is gracious to all, 
she reserves a special touch of cordiality for 
the representatives of her own country, 
whether it be a distinguished legislator, or a 
humble editor, hurrying along on a “Cook’s 
tour,” with the wide-opened eyes of wonder- 
ment of the “first time over.” 
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HAT would Thanksgiving be without 
its football games? One can fancy 
even the Puritan and Pilgrim forefathers 
sitting grimly around the table for the annual 
feast, and then slyly taking down their guns 
and going off to enjoy a “turkey hunt,” then 
perhaps, in some quiet spot, looking on a 
surreptitious wrestling match or exciting foot- 
race along the blazed path in the forest. 
Intimately interwoven with the activities of 
life are the autumn games. The Gridiron 
Club, in Washington, famous for its dinners, 
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history of the game and in watching what 
the modern emulators of the Greeks and 
Romans do upon the gridiron, 

English lads in the middle ages played a 
vigorous game with ox-bladders, dried and 
filled, differing much from the leather-covered 
balls of today. There are thrilling historical 
glimpses of a football game in the Vita Sancta 
Thomas in the thirteenth century. Even in 
the fourteenth century the football fever 
raged, and Edward II forbade the game in 
London on account of the noise. Sedate 





A MASS OF MUSCLE WHEN A SCRIMMAGE IS ON 


was originally suggested by those intense 
tests of prowess, daring and nerve on the 
football field. - In the crisp, invigorating days 
of November, the whole country tingles with 
the gridiron spirit, and at the various col- 
leges throughout the land young men, with 
long hair and hard muscles, are training day 
after day, with the zest and spirit of real 
patriots; spurred on by the ambition to play 
some time on one of the big ’varsity teams. 
The erudite footballite who has passed the 
age in which he can participate in the game— 
who has grown too stout to be even a “‘candi- 
date”—finds consolation in looking up the 


James I condemned football as “meeter for 
laming than making able the uses of legs 
and arms.” Counties against counties, vii- 
lages against villages, were arrayed in foot- 
ball games in Merrie England, and even the 
Eskimo of the frozen North long enjoyed the 
sport that thrills the blood in cold weather. 


* * * 


The American game, as played today, came 
direct from England, and the first Rugby 
game was played at New Haven, Connecti- 
cut, in the centennial year of the Republic, 
1876. The chief feature of this game, in 
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BREAKING THROUGH ON A PUNT 


contrast with the English football, is the 
open play developed for the benefit of spec- 
tators. The ball is snapped by the centre 
to the quarterback or to a player behind 
the line, enabling other members of the team 
to concentrate their efforts toward pushing 
the ‘pigskin forward, in accordance with the 


prearranged plans and the signal which has 
already been given. 

The original Ameryican football team in- 
‘cluded nine men; later the number was in- 
creased to fifteen, but ‘‘the football eleven” 


has now become the standard. The greatest 
care is taken to have each man fitted for his 
position in the squad; as a rule a heavy man 
is chosen for the centre, and he is the de- 
fense—the Rock of Gibraltar. When a rush 
is made through the line he is frequently 
called upon to make the hole for his team to 


‘rush through. Heavy men are selected for 


the left and right guards, while the left and 
right tackles are chosen for their strength, 
weight and agility; on them depends in a 
large measure the responsibility of blocking 








CARRYING THE BALL UNDER DIFFICULTIES 
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their opponents’ advance. The left and 
right ‘‘ends” are selected for their speed, 
and must act with the regularity of the tick 
of the watch to guard their position. Much 
of the play devolves upon them, and 
they must be sturdy and strong to withstand 
the attack of the opposing players, who inter- 
cept them in their strenuous efforts to make 
the required distance. 

The quarterback is usually the brains of 
the football machine; he must instinctively 
grasp the weakness of the opposing team, 
and be thoroughly familiar with the strong 
points of his own team. At a second’s notice 
he determines just where a play can be made 
with the best chance of success. Many suc- 
cessful ’varsity football teams owe their vic- 
tories to the science of the quarterback, who 
is the mainspring of the watch. 

The two halfbacks and the fullback are 
the men who do the plunging, carry the ball 
at critical moments, and fire most of the 
shots.. They are indeed the “men behind 
the guns,” as well as the men “behind the 
lines.” These positions are difficult to fill, 
on account of the exacting qualifications of 
brain and brawn. 

The garb of the modern football player at 
times recalls the glory of a full-armored 
knight of old and at times the dress of the 
modern diver. There is a headgear consist- 
ing of a leather harness around the head, 
holding in place an enormous noseguard, 
which protects both the nose and mouth. 
Attached to it is a bit of rubber that fits 
into the mouth of the player; in the excite- 
ment of the play he sets his teeth into this 
and often even bites it off. Elbows and 
shoulders are shielded by heavy pads like 
epaulettes, to say nothing of shinguards from 
the knees down and the quilted costume 
which reminds one of mother’s bed com- 
forters. A pair of ancient, mud-stained, 
cleated shoes are usually brought into service 
on the gridiron. 

‘Sar 

The referee’s whistle sounds — instantly 
there is a struggling and a striving, face to 
face, between twenty-two lusty athletes, 
trained to the minute to force the ball, by 
all manner of “‘plays,” through the centre 
and around the end; and when all other 
maneuvres fail, a “drop kick” is sometimes 
resorted to, and the fullback, with a skilful 
motion, sends the pigskin circling through 


the air half the length of the field. Or 
perhaps the modern strategical, ‘forward 
pass,” “‘flying wedge” or “‘triple pass” are 
used. Every play is made with the purpose 
of advancing the ball the required number 
of yards laid down by the rules. While in a 
big game thirty minutes is allowed for each 
half, with a ten minutes recess between 
halves, it frequently requires more than an 
hour to play one half of the game, owing 
to the “time out,” which affords some 
player, who has been at the bottom of the 
heap, opportunity to recover his breath—or 
possibly a man may be taken limping off 
the field while another armored warrior is 
called to fill his place. 

The-count of the score is eagerly watched— 
five for a,“‘touch down”; goal from “touch 
down” one point is given; a goal from 
the field counts three; safely by opponents 
scores two. ‘This happens when the team 
which has the pigskin is near the goal and 
cannot make the distance required and the 
ball is passed to a player who desperately 
attempts to ‘‘drop-kick” it over the goal. 

The older men of the alma mater among 
the spectators find the eagerness of youth 
returning; their blood never grows too cold 
to bound through the veins when a good 
play is made by their own team; dignity is 
thrown to the winds, and the haughty com- 
mercial magnate, the dignified judge and 
frosty lawyer join in the seething enthusiasm 
that sways the line encircling the gridiron. 

* ae 

In Washington the contest between the 
Army and Navy football teams, from West 
Point and Annapolis, is for real blood. 
It occurs in Philadelphia, where the declara- 
tion of independence was made. In fact, it 
has become the one great annual battle that 
arouses the spirit of the Army and Navy. 
News from the front, eagerly looked for 
during the Spanish-American War, has been 
supplanted by the football bulletins of ‘‘the 
piping times of peace.” 

President Eliot’s edict against football is 
forgotten, and the game on the Harvard 
gridiron goes merrily on, under the encour- 
agement of President Lowell; the glory of 
the crimson must be maintained for the honor 
of the alma mater. Football has just the 
right exhilaration about it for the later 
autumn days, and the baseball fans, after a 
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vigorous summer training, have opportunity 
to keep their lungs in good condition. The 
Comanche yell reverberates across the 
great Stadium at Cambridge—in sharp con- 
trast to the dulcet tones of Miss Maude 
Adams when she played “Joan of Arc” 
there in the leafy month of June. 

Over forty thousand tickets have been 
sold, and seventy thousand could have been 
disposed of, for the game of 1909 between 
the Elis of Yale and the Johns of Harvard; 
the Harvard and Yale game is one big dot 
on the map of autumn games, and around 
it cluster treasured traditions of the crimson 
and blue, that have contributed many stirring 
records to the history of American football. 
In every state and territory, in university, 
college, academy and high. school, football 
games are being played with all the intensity 
of interest revealed in the limelight of the 
Harvard and Yale game. 

The pink and perfection of young American 
manhood—sturdy and strong—is lined up on 
the football field. What more exhilarating 
than to see forty thousand spectators, dec- 
orated with the bright colors of American 
colleges—crimson, blue, maroon, yellow, 
green and white, all the colors of the rain- 
bow—singing their college songs—yipping 
their yells—a vocal battery of sound cheer- 
ing each player and play in turn—dancing 
in ecstasies when a good play is made—in 
sharp contrast to the forlorn faces of the 
supporters of the losing side. 

This modern outburst of enthusiasm re- 
flects the lusty pride of olden days, when 
belted earl and plumed knight rode through 
the lists, and clashed with lance and sword 
“before the eyes of ladies and of kings” in 
the great jousts and tournaments—each 
watrior eager to do honor to the colors of 
his “‘ladye faire,” who sat looking on. The 
gauntlet was thrown down, the bugle sound- 
ed, and the contest began—a close parallel to 
the thrilling moment of the football ‘“kick- 
off.” - In ancient days men fought and bled 
and even died that they might seem brave in 
the eyes of fair onlookers. The same spirit 
pervades the gridiron today; players are 
spurred on to renewed effort Sy the eager 
gaze of lovely eyes, and by a furtive glimpse 
of bright red cheeks aglow with the tingle 
of November air. The gay-colored ribbons, 
that show the lady’s loyalty to a certain 
college, are almost as inspiring as the pennant 
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borne aloft by Joan of Arc; and the American 
girl, after all, has had more to do with the 
popularity and unquenchable enthusiasm for 
football than any mere love of athletics in 
the masculine mind. 


* * * 


HE preparation of the schedules for the 

census, upon which the enumerators will 
enter the information secured by them, be- 
tween now and April 1, 1910, is the vitally im- 
portant work now entrusted to United States 
Census Director Durand, and Assistant Di- 
rector Willoughby. To them by the Census 
Law is given sole power to determine the 
general form and sub-division of the in- 
quiries to be propounded by the enumer- 
ators in order to secure the information 
ordered by Congress. 

Director Durand has called to his assistance 
some twenty or more experts in statistics, 
economics, agriculture,“ manufactures, etc., 
appointed expert special agents to assist 
in formulating the plans for complete com- 
prehensive and concise schedules. These 
gentlemen are now at Washington and en- 
gaged in this most important task. 

The agricultural schedule has been sub- 
mitted to the following gentlemen: J. L. 
Coulter, of Minneapolis, Minn., instructor in 
agricultural economics, University of Min- 
nesota, a member of the State Board of 
Health, a lawyer by profession; H. C. Taylor; 
professor of agricultural economics, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, a specialist in agri- 
cultural economic problems; G. F. Warren, 
Jr., of Ithaca, N. Y., professor of farm 
crops and management, Cornell University, 
and Thomas N. Carver, professor of eco- 
nomics, Harvard University, a writer on 
economic subjects in various reviews. 

The manufacturing schedules have been 
submitted to Spurgeon Bell of Chicago, 
late assistant editor of the Economist, 
Arthur J. Boynton, Lawrence, Kansas, 
assistant professor of economics, University 
of Kansas; C. W. Doten, A. M., assistant 
professor of economics, Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology; E. D. Howard, Evans- 
ton, Ill., assistant professor of economics, 
Northwestern University; Emil P. Sacker, 
St. Louis, Mo., an expert in manufacturing 
industries; W. M. Persons, assistant professor 
of finance, Dartmouth College, who has been 
engaged in expert statistical work in the 
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Department of Commerce and Labor; Horace 
Secrist, Madison, Wis., instructor in eco- 
nomics, University of Wisconsin, formerly 
special agent of the Bureau of Corporations; 
A. H. Willett, Shaler, Pa., professor of 
economics, Carnegie Technical School, an 
authority on political economy, and Alvin S. 
Johnson, Chicago, IIl., an expert statistician. 

On the population schedule, W. B. Bailey, 
A.B., Ph.D., professor of political economy at 
Yale, acts in an advisory capacity, 


furniture industry; Alfred H. Marsh, special 
agent on naval stores; Daniel C. Roper, 
on the cotton ginning inquiry. Charles E. 
Stangeland, professor of political economy 
at the State College, Pullman, Wash., is 
looking into mines and mining. Charles H. 
Stevenson, formerly of the Bureau of Fisher- 
ies, represents the Census Bureau in its 
joint work with the Bureau of Fisheries. 
George R. Wicker is to investigate electric 
railway reports. 














From stereograph. Copyright 1909, Underwood & Underwood, N.Y. 
“THE CLERMONT”’—PASSING THE SOLDIERS AND SAILORS MONUMENT 


Other schedules have been allotted as 
follows: dependent classes, E. B. Miller, 
an expert in social statistics; animals on 
ranches, Alexander Bowie, cattle and sheep 
raiser, Wheatland, Laramie County, Wyo., 
division of agriculture; methods of enumerat- 
ing population, Willard E. Hotchkiss, Evans- 
ton, Ill., under Chief Statistician W. C. Hunt. 

In the division of manufactures, Otis B. 
Goodall has been made a field special agent 
on cotton ginning. Isaac A. Hourwich, New 
York, is special agent on mines and min- 
ing; Max O. Lorenz, special agent on the 


WESTERN leader who is accounted 

one of the strong men at Washington 
is Senator Joseph M. Dixon of Montana. 
As I passed by his door in the Senate office 
building, I noticed a sign: ‘Senator Dixon, 
Montana. Entrance. Walk in.” It was a 
refreshing welcome after the blankness of 
many doors along the corridor, on which no 
badge of ownership or invitation to visit 
appeared. On the House side there are 
indeed tiny brass tablets, an inch wide, 
stating to whom each office belongs, but 
anyone passing would need a spy-glass to 
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decipher the initials and name of the owner 
of the room. But the Fathers of the Senate 
do not believe in even this genteel and in- 
finitesimal blazon, but prefer the calm, im- 
passive, sphinx-like stare of a row of blank 
doors, which remind one of the columns of 
numbers that indicate the individual members 
on a railway gravel train payroll. 

Senator Dixon was in charge of the Repub- 
lican Speakers’ Bureau during the last cam- 
paign, and has kept in personal touch with 
the strong and progressive men of his time. 


A splendid speaker and a hard worker, he is’ 


a most efficient legislator, and Montana has 
reason to be proud of her young senator, 
who has followed up effectively an illustrious 
career in the House, where he made every 
session count in doing things for his con- 
stituents. 
ee, eS 

"THERE is a man in Africa busy firing off 

shots of various kinds that are “heard 
around the world”—in the printed page at 
least. Despite the ado over the finding of 
the North Pole, a due meed of interest has 
been reserved for the doings of Theodore 
Roosevelt. Even on the ‘dark continent,” 
he still contrives to remain in the spotlight, a 
remarkable figure even in the wilderness, as 
he stands sharply silhouetted, in photograph 
as in imagination, against a background of 
dusky, half-naked, grinning natives. It has 
been said that no environment could be more 
appropriate for Roosevelt than the blacks, 
the jungle and the wild beasts. As the light 
is thrown upon the picture, some of the ladies 
at Washington insist that evening dress is 
more becoming to the ex-President, though 
they are relieved to know that he has not 
forgotten the touchstones of true civilization— 
the bath tub and the tooth brush. He is 
even provided with a “pigskin library,” 
which suggests to the youth of the nation 
the correct outfit for the literary commissariat 
department for an African tour. The college 
professors at the capital insist that it is un- 
fortunate that the choice of the ex-President 
does not coincide with ex-President Eliot’s 
suggestions for a five-foot library. 


* * * 


T Washington, one is strangely reminded 

of the fact that contributions to the 
Smithsonian Institute are not paid for with 
the people’s money as the specimens from 
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Africa arrive thick and fast. No one can say 
that the ex-President is not successful in his 
hunting, or that his tons of salt are not doing 
good work. The Smithsonian is not a gov- 
ernmental institution, but was endowed by 
an Englishman named Smith, who had never 
visited this country; he nevertheless left his 
fortune for the purpose of creating this 
valuable collection; the government merely 
directs the appropriation of the income. 

Now that Mr. Roosevelt is there to tell the 


story of “the spectacle of a high civilization © 


all at once thrust into and superimposed 
upon a wilderness of savage men and savage 
beasts,”’ Africa does not seem so far away as 
in the days of the Livingstone and Stanley 
explorations. Modern advancement has per- 
mitted the Roosevelt party an equipment 
which seems Tuxurious, but which is really 
necessary to preserve health in a country 
where early explorers suffered so much from 
the climate. The youth of the country look 
with renewed interest at collections of fauna 
or flora from far-off lands, now that an ex- 
president of the United States is explaining 
the difficulty of obtaining such specimens. 
While the Roosevelt story in Scribner's 
Magazine may not cause cold shivers up and 
down the spine, or be full of hairbreadth 
escapes and heart-rending sufferings, no one 
can read the story of Africa, told by a skilled 
observer, without realizing that these articles 
are a noteworthy contribution to world 
history. 
es 

OODS of public men are well under- 

stood by their secretaries. The waiting 
room was filled; some were reading, others 
yawning, and the sad-eyed man in the corner 
was doing a muffled hornpipe on the rug. 

“How long will he be?” whispered the 
sad-eyed man who came next after the yawn- 
ing waiter who had gotten up to enter the 
mystic portals. 

Just then a true hearty greeting floated 
through the ofened door. 

“Not long—not long,” said the secretary, 
continuing his work gathering up his papers. 
“When you hear that ‘North Pole hello’ it 
is a signal for quick dispatch. He'll go 
soon.” 

The sad-eyed man continued his ruggy 
hornpipe and you could read a Cook and 
Peary scrap in his meditations. 
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OWEVER strenuous the long hours of 

labor that precede it, there is at times 
an air of relaxation and quiet during the 
winter session of Congress. 

It was in one of these breathing spells that 
Senator Nixon of Nevada was induced to 
tell the story of an experience ne had while 
engaged in the banking business in Reno, 
Nevada. He was confronted one day by a 
fierce-looking man wearing a big sombrero 
turned up in front, and carrying a six- 
shooter, which was put in somewhat annoying 
proximity to the face of the future senator. 
While the stranger waved his gun at the 
young bank clerk and called to him to throw 
up his hands, Mr. Nixon kept wondering if it 
might not be a practical joke on the part of 
some one of his friends. But soon he realized 
that the man holding the gun to his head 
was not in a joking frame of mind, and as 
the loaded Winchester in the corner of the 
room was out of reach, Mr. Nixon resigned 
himself to the inevitable. 

Glancing around, he observed that there 
were two more robbers, who soon. over- 
powered the other clerks and marched them 
into the lobby of the bank, where they were 
made to stand with faces to the wall and arms 
raised overhead. There was some talk about 
the safe, the burglars evidently believing that 
the clerks were “bluffing.” 

“T ventured the information,” said Mr. 
Nixon, ‘that the clerks were telling the truth 
about the safe.” 

Then the leader of the gang, sixshooter 
in hand, marched him to the safe and ordered 
him to open it quick. As the pistol was 
held against his ribs, Mr. Nixon thought it 
well to make some show of obedience. Giv- 
ing an apparently close examination, and 
turning the knob of the door, he exclaimed: 

“The time lock is on, and nobody can 
open this safe until tomorrow morning.” 

“The man in the white hat whipped out a 
long and gleaming knife, and penetrated the 
skin of my neck,” crying: ‘Open the safe 
or I will slit your throat from ear to ear.’” 

In a few brief words, Senator Nixon con- 
tinued to tell the story of the scar he wears 
on his neck to this day. 

“The robbers marched us all into the 
street, hands up and with our pride pretty 
well chastened; in passing vs they paused 
to help themselves to our loose cash. Having 
secured their horses which they had hidden 
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behind the bank, and firing all the ammunition 
in their guns,they vanished in a cloud of dust. 
We found that they had taken about thirty- 
two thousand dollars. 

“My hopes regarding the weight of the 
gold sack to check them proved groundless, 
for while still in sight I saw the man in the 
white hat drop it on the ground, and without 
a moment’s pause in riding, the man behind 
caught it up and passed on like lightning.” 

erie’ oe 


Although now considered a very wealthy 
man, Senator Nixon was not brought up in 
luxury. He was. born in California, and 
Reno, Nevada, where he first started in busi- 
ness, is his home town. He was fourteen 
years old before he had a suit of “store 
clothes.”” When his father’s family removed 
from Arkansas to California, at the end of 
their journey they had an ox, a few pans, 
some home-made furniture and a bundle of 
bedding as their earthly all. The future 
senator started for himself in a humble way, 
and always lived up to his early training in 
high principles and economy. He often pays 
a tribute to the parental influence that made 
him a boy of his word, and supplied him 
with convictions that were a first-class busi- 
ness asset, in later life. 

The ambitious boy learned  telegraphy 
and the express business, paying the station 
agent who was his tutor twenty dollars a 
month and obtaining no salary for about 
sixteen or seventeen hours’ work per day. 
But he learned what he wanted to know, 
and later secured a position in a little place 
called Brown, where he had _ seventy-five 
dollars a month, did his own cooking and 
increased his income by selling crackers and 
bacon to the Indians. 

The senator tells delightful stories of his 
long ride to Tonopah and Goldfield, of 
his land deals in the early days, and how 
he organized his bank. Although he made 
his fortune in mining, he says the mines 
found him—he did not have to go in search 
of them; as he says, “‘when fortune knocked 
at the door, I took a firm hold of her and 
never let her go.” 

Of his former partner, George Wingfield, 
the Senator remarked: ‘‘He never lost his 
sense of integrity or his courage amid the 
avalanche of success.” The same might 
be truthfully said of Senator Nixon, who 
is as genial and unaffected now as when he 
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was a lad, just come from his father’s 
farm, and eager to carve out his own road 
to fortune and _ success. 


* * ae 


HE American hen has always furnished 

a fruitful subject of discussion, ever 
since the vexed question of which came first, 
the hen or the egg, began to agitate the minds 
of evolutionists. Oblivious of personal re- 
marks, the bird that supplies so large a part 
of America’s wealth and rejoices the heart 
of the Agricultural Department continues 
to proclaim with many a cheery cackle that 











“It was the old, old story of the 
hen and the egg.” 


she has added yet another egg to the rich 
resources of the United States. 

It has recently been suggested that an 
inspector be set upon the track of the restau- 
rant egg, but hen lovers insist that if anything 
is wrong with the product the fault lies with 
those who secured the treasure trove from 
the nest and made an evil use of it. 

“Had that product been eaten in the 
glow and freshness of its early youth, or 
scientifically transmuted into chicken, it 
would have proved a delightful article of 
diet.” 

It is admitted that when the shell of an egg 
is broken and it proves to be neither egg nor 
chicken, but a fearful combination and trav- 
esty of both, there is just cause for popular 
complaint. Possibly if a system of inspec- 
tion is pursued, aged eggs may be no longer 
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offered for sale, and the fresh article, with 
just the correct amount of albumen and. a 
yolk right up to the standard, may be easily 
obtained. It is said that egg dealers become 
very expert in detecting staleness and that 
the post of egg inspector would not be so 
difficult as appears at first sight—though it 
is admitted that to explore the inside of an 
egg-shell without breaking it does seem a 
hard job to the average man. 


* * * 


FAMILIAR old scheme for getting rid 

of bores has been adopted in Washing- 

ton. A certain official, busy in his office 

when a well-known bore was announced, greet- 

ed the gentleman heartily with the words: 

“Good-bye, good-bye. I am sorry I am 
going out and cannot remain longer.” 

The intruder was so taken aback that he 
unconsciously found his way to the door and 
disappeared. 

This was thought to be a good joke and an 
excellent means of saving time. Another 
senator tried the plan, but it did not prove 
successful, for on rising and bidding the new 
comer “good-bye” most heartily, the latter 
calmly remarked, shaking the hand of his host: 

“T had come to stay and am sorry you are 
obliged to leave so hastily. However, I want 
to write a few letters and will use your desk. 
If your stenographer is disengaged, perhaps 
she will write some letters for me.” 

The owner of the office put on his hat and 
departed, to return in an hour and find his 
visitor calmly enjoying himself. 

Western senators state that their plan sel- 
dom fails. The visitor is listened to politely 
for a minute, and then comes the question: 

“What did you say your name was?” 

The name is given and the talk goes on; 
in a minute comes the same interruption. 

“TY beg your pardon, but what did you say 
your name was?” : 

This question, repeated seven times in ten 
minutes, is said to be an infallible means of 
getting rid of bores. 


* * * 


HE “statue idea” is having a revival all 
over the country. Now comes Virginia 
with a recognition of John Smith and Poca- 
hontas, an appreciation which is the out- 
growth of the Jamestown Exposition at Nor- 
folk. Of Virginian granite and heroic size, 
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this first monument to the historic John 
Smith stands on Jamestown Island, near the 
spot where the Jamestown colonists landed 
300 years ago. The statue of Pocahontas, 
by William Ordway Partridge, will be dedi- 
cated in 1910, and will represent the young 
Indian princess standing in an attitude of 
warning. The old Grecian idea of im- 
mortalizing human beings will assert itself 
at various intervals, and one senator is now 
studying a distinctive pose to be perpetu- 
ated in a statue that will impressively portray 
history at a glance. 


* * * 


HE speech delivered by Hon. William 

E. Borah, Senator from Idaho, on that 
part of the revenue bill which provided for 
the imposition of a tax on incomes exceeding 
a given amount yearly, was an honest, master- 
ly presentation of facts, decisions, precedents 
and the utterances of great men and prom- 
inent Republicans in favor of a matter of 
common justice, fairness and right. The 
idea of the tax is to place a due proportion 
of the onerous and ever-increasing burden 
of national expenditure and debt on the 
shoulders of those who have profited most 
by the labors and needs of- eighty million 
people. 

In opening his speech, the senator said: 
“Those who are members of the majority 
party in the chamber and who are advo- 
cating an income tax do not concede that 
they are outside of party lines or that they 
are advocating policies or principles which 
are new or radical. We believe that we are 
advocating policies and principles that are 
well accepted as a part of the faith to which 
we subscribe, and that we are advocating 
principles as old as the revenue laws of the 
United States. We advocate an income tax, 
not as a temporary measure for the purpose 
of securing revenue for temporary purposes, 
but because we believe it should be a per- 
manent part and portion of the revenue 
system of the United States.” 

In spite of many interruptions and search- 
ing questions by Senators Beveridge, Scott, 
Sutherland, Bacon, Lodge, Nelson, Page, Hey- 
burn, Kean, Clay, Cummins, Bailey and 
others, Mr. Borah with admirable patience, 
dignity and ability closed a speech which 
fully answered, all cavillers, although his 
contention was foredoomed to defeat. His 
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closing remarks, however, contain one sen- 
tence on which his constituents may well 
base their trust in his honesty and true 
patriotism: 

“T do not believe that the great framers 
of the Constitution, the men who were 
framing a government for the people, of the 
people, and by the people, intended that all 
the taxes of this government should be placed 
upon the backs of those who toil, upon con- 
sumption, while the accumulated wealth of 
the nation should stand exempt, even in an 
exigency which might involve the very life 
of the nation itself.” 





Senator Borah of Idaho has only started his 
Income Tax Campaign 


Speaking on this subject, Hon. 
Sherman said: 

“The public mind is not yet prepared to 
apply the code of a genuine revenue reform. 
But years of further experience will convince 
the whole body of our people that a system of 
national taxes which rests the whole burden of 
taxation upon consumption and not one cent 
upon property or income is_ intrinsically 
unjust. While the expenses of the national 
government are largely caused by the pro- 
tection of property, it is but right to require 
property to contribute to their payment. 
It will not do to say that each person con- 
sumes in proportion to his means; that is not 
true. Everyone can see that the consumption 
of the rich does not bear the same relation to 
the consumption of the poor that the income 
of the one does to the wages of the other.” 


John 
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HE momentum which carries the young 
voter into the ranks of either of the two 
great political parties will likely keep him there, 
unless some great revulsion causes him to sever 
the ties which are formed at the beginning of 
his interest in public affairs. 

In 1907 the National Democratic Com- 
mittee on College Clubs began the work of 
organizing College Democratic Clubs through- 
out the country, and a large number of colleges 
and universities have been enrolled in the 
National Democratic League of College Clubs, 
of which Roger Sherman Hoar of Harvard 
University is president. Plans have been 





Senator Aldrich made his plea for the 
New England homes 


laid for the participation of the league in 
State politics, as well as in the next cam- 
paign, and the scope of the work continues 
to grow. 

The Intercollegiate Democratic Association 
of the District of Columbia, composed of 
George Washington, Georgetown and Na- 
tional universities, participated actively in the 
national campaign, and did much to advance 
the interests of Democracy among the South- 
ern colleges and universities. The chairman 
of this association, Warren Jefferson Davis, 
a student in the George Washington Univer- 
sity Law School is also first vice-president of 
the National League of College Clubs. 

From Wiushington, as a convenient Southern 
headquarters and one of the centers of activ- 
ity, the movement spread rapidly, and the 
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colleges and universities entered into the 
campaign actively, and with the vim and en- 
thusiasm which is incident to college life. 

Last year college delegates assembled in 
the Hoffman House in New York City from 
all parts of the country for the purpose of 
organizing the National Democratic League 
of College Clubs. Immediately after adjourn- 
ment, a joint mass meeting was held under 
the auspices of the College Men’s Democratic 
club of New York City and the National 
Democratic League. The convention was 
presided over by Mr. Davis, and the mass 
meeting by Mr. Lewis Nixon. Over 2,000 
college men were present, and Mr. Bryan was 
the principal speaker. Such a movement will 
result ‘in forming close ties between the various 
institutions of learning and gives promise of 
being far reaching in its scope. 


* * * 


URING the tariff debate and following 

its close, there was a great deal of public 
interest concentrated on Senator Aldrich, 
even by those who were not in sympathy 
with his policy. American people admire a 
fighter and a man who accomplishes some- 
thing, and something Senator Aldrich 
has accomplished is to secure results. Even 
when in the grocery business, he felt that he 
had better sell forty pounds of sugar at a low 
price than ten pounds at a higher profit, and 
he usually had a large round-up of profits 
when the inventory was taken. 

The little state of Rhode Island seems to 
have a fixed place in public life for the Senator 
with the black eyes and gray mustache, who 
occupied the center of the stage in the Senate 
debates. 

eee K 

An asphalt walk extending nearly a mite 
leads from the station to the Senator’s home. 
On either side are homes, aglow with hy- 
drangeas and geraniums; mingling with the 
scent of the flowers was the odor of fertilizer, 
which seemed strange to one passing from 
the wide prairies of the West to the land of 
the East, which is beginning to need a hard 
shove before it obeys the wishes of mankind. 
On many of the houses signs of ‘‘For Sale” 
were hung up, and I began to realize that 
Senator Aldrich, in his tariff fight, had more 
at stake than some of his listeners could well 
understand. He was fighting for the very 
homes and existence of New England, for 
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the preservation of the industries which are 
the means of livelihood possessed by those 
who have abandoned the farm for factory 
life. If the welfare of these industries is 
affected, it means that millions of people will 
be obliged to go back on the deserted farms 
of New England, and again become com- 
petitors with the farmers of the West, for, 
despite the vast difference in the soil of the 
two parts of the country, cheap labor con- 
ditions and opportunity to market would soon 
neutralize the advantage of virgin and fertile 
soil. 

The people will not go back on the aban- 
doned farms, to hard living and uncertain 
possibilities of success until wages in all other 
industries are reduced to the point which will 
make agricultural pursuits more remuner- 
ative. For while New England forbears were 
comparatively successful in farming, it was 
largely due to their simple manner of living 
and few wants, long since changed by the 
introduction of new industries which have 
afforded more profitable and favorable modes 
of living. 

a 


HERE was something about the late 

Governor John A. Johnson that took 
hold of the heart of the nation. Not since 
the death of President McKinley has a 
public man been so deeply regretted by the 
people of his own state and of the Middle 
West; all unite in mourning the loss of the 
governor of Minnesota. That peculiar curl 
of his lips, which strangers sometimes de- 
scribed as sarcastic, was merely the pre- 
cursor of a genial smile. His warm heart 
and kindliness never failed to win friends. 
Even an acquaintance of many years loved 
Governor Johnson better every time he 
looked into those blue eyes that were the 
reflection of a noble soul. 

eo Bust 


In a sleeping car, on my way to Chicago, one 


‘night, I found him deeply immersed inthe 


pages of a closely printed book. Needless 
to say, it was “solid reading matter,’ for 
every moment of his life was usefully spent. 
Later the little volume was laid aside, and 
the Governor began a conversation which 
continued far into the morning hours; there 
was always an earnestness in his words, and 
a fine quality in his thought, that impressed 
all who heard him speak. He was a true 
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and fine type of the country editor who gets 
close to the people, and the story of his life 
is one of the romances that illuminate the 
history of the nation. 

The son of Scandinavian immigrants, at 
the age of thirteen the lad undertook the 
responsibilities of manhood, filling the place 
that ought to have been held by his father, 
and helping his mother with the washing by 
which she earned a living. Never in all his 
life was he known to be ashamed of his 
work, of his parentage, or of the toil that 
made him the man he was. 

An apprentice in a drug store, with many 





“The late Gov. Johnson was never too busy 
to greet a wayfaring editor.” 


hours on duty by day, sleeping on a cot with 
the night bell tinkling in his ear at all hours, 
he never seemed to get discouraged; even 
behind the counter he managed to absorb 
a store of information, and the prescription 
case taught him useful lessons that served 
him throughout his later life. 

Governor Johnson’s entrance into news- 
paperdom is characteristic of the man. 
Without knowledge of the trade, he found 
himself under the fascination of editorial 
work. He loved his duties as a country 
editor, because they brought him into close 
contact with the people of St. Peter, Min- 
nesota, a city which remained his home until 
his death. 

Conspicuous in his legislative career, he 
was chosen to lead the forlorn hope of the 
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Democratic party at a time when there was 
a keen faction fight on, although there was 
a leak in the Republican ranks. How quick 
the people are to resist when an unjust, 
unfair attack is made on a man who is run- 
ning for office! With splendid self-control, 
although he trembled with emotion, in words 
that came from the depths of his heart, 
Governor Johnson replied to the accusations 
regarding his ‘drunken father” and the 
cruel taunt that he was the “‘son of a washer- 
woman.” 

No man in the Middle West ever had a 
stronger personal following than John A. 





“ Yes, they were selling copies of the Tariff 
Bill on the train. The ‘Congressional 
Record’ is booked next.” 


Johnson, with a majority running up into 
hundreds of thousands at his election. 
Stronger and broader than any party lines 
were his principles; a prime favorite at the 
Democratic Convention held in Denver for 
the nomination of a President, he was equally 
popular wherever he went. Every man, 
woman and child in Minnesota felt an es- 
pecially deep affection for their Governor. 
He always had a cheery greeting, a kindly 
word or a timely gift for the children, and it 
was pathetic to see a little girl, who gave 
her name as “just Margaret,” try to push 
her way through the crowd to see her be- 
loved Governor when his body was being 
carried into the Capitol. Later, when the 
child was piloted through the masses of 
people and permitted to see her “tall, kind 
gentleman,” where he lay in state, there 
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was hardly a dry eye in the assembly.. No 
public man could desire a more touching 
tribute. 

ee we 


ANCY the Congressional Record being 
sold and purchased with avidity on rail- 
road trains, just like a “penny dreadful” or a 
“shilling shocker”! A United States Senator 
was an interested spectator when he observed 
on a Boston train complete copies of the 
Payne Tariff Bill being purchased by passen- 
gers for ten cents and eagerly perused in 
transit as if it contained the thrilling adven- 
tures of Deadwood Dick. 

If publicity of this kind will serve to dis- 
sipate the mystery which has often shrouded 
tariff matters from the ken of the public, the 
people of today certainly have every oppor- 
tunity to get ‘‘bel.ind the scenes,” in a way 
that has never before occurred in the history 
of the world. When travelers can secure 
copies of such important laws by expending 
a few stray coppers, there is no excuse for 
ignorance of governmental methods, and no 
crying need of the useless and cumbersome 
referendum of Oregon. A picture of the 
future will probably reveal a high-browed 
people, seated in smooth-running trains, in 
a smokeless and dustless atmosphere, perus- 
ing no lighter form of literature than those 
Congressional Records, digesting in detail all 
the measures introduced in the halls of legis- 
lation the night before, and exactly depicting 
how the wheels of progress move in Wash- 
ington, and which way tariff revenue wheels 
are going—upward or downward. 


HE government has now taken up the 
work of training miners for rescue work, 
which will be done under the direction of 
George Otis Smith. Mine owners and miners 
are not only interested in this as a humane 


movement, but it is an economic problem 


of broad proportions. 

A corps of men in each mining section 
are to be trained and taught how to use the 
oxygen helmet, a device which permits of 
artificial breathing for two hours in the midst 
of the most poisonous gases known. These 
men are trained in an air-tight room, amid 
gases that do not support life, and are given a 
daily drill in the use of these helmets under 
such conditions as would be likely to obtain 
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in a mine where an accident had occurred. 
All such rescue experts are to respond in- 
stantly to a call, and will arrive on the scene 
fully equipped with these helmets and other 
apparatus. 

J. W. Paul, who is in charge of this work, 
is now in Europe studying the various plans 
in operation at European stations. Al- 
ready a number of lives have been saved by 
the use of the oxygen helmet, and it is be- 
lieved that the time will come when the loss 
of life in mines will be minimized by the 
efforts of the new rescue corps. 


* * * 


NEW story of David and Goliath comes 

to light. Years ago Major Sibert and 
Major Gaillard were classmates at West 
Point. Sibert was a young man of such huge 
proportions, that he had not been at West 
Point a week before they began to call him 
“Goliath,” and the name clung to him like 
a strong bit of chewing gum. By the rule 
of paradox, his chum was a wiry, slight young 
fellow, now known as Major Gaillard—here 
was the David of the cast. It became a 
case of David and Goliath, but the biblical 
interpretation of the story in this case was 
reversed, for the two men were not enemies 
but chums of the chummiest sort. 

David never had the least desire to use a 
sling shot when he saw Goliath, and Goliath 
never growled in his big throat, ‘‘Would I 
had a sword in my hand,” when he saw 
David. ‘They became inseparable, and since 
then these two engineers have been more or 
less associated all their lives in their practical 
work for the government. They are now 
working together on the Panama Canal, and 
are just as close friends as when they were 
“plebes” at the military academy in the days 
of their youth. 

a 
ANDERING by the sad sea wave on 
a very sultry day, one of the distin- 
guished senators of the United States re- 
marked: ‘There is no use trying to get 
ahead of the Irish in making a fitting reply.” 

He went on to tell of two ladies sitting in 
a street car, within hearing of a buxom Irish- 
woman, who began to compare notes on the 
pleasures of their vacations this year. 

“Yes,” said one, with an implied sneer in 
the tone of her voice, ‘“‘we had a pretty good 
time, but it would have been much better if 
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we had not been so surrounded by Irish— 
really, my dear, they were everywhere.” 

“Why, how odd,” exclaimed her friend. 
“That was just our experience. We selected 
our hotel so carefully, everything was so 
perfect, but we were not there twenty-four 
hours before we were meeting Irish people at 
every turn.” 

At this point in the conversation, the Irish 
woman in the corner rose up to her full 
stature and swept toward the offenders; 
with unmistakable emphasis, as she left the 
car, she said: “‘Go to hell, the both of ye, 
next summer. Ye’ll find no Irish there.” 





“And the Irish lady said there were 
no irish in Halifax.” 


The women of fashion raised their lorg- 
nettes and stared in astonishment at the re- 
treating form of yet another specimen of the 
undesirable race. They are not intending 
to take her advice as to a place to spend their 
next vacation, but in time may agree with 
the old negro who remarked: ‘The Irish 
is just as good as any other folks if they be- 
haves theirselves.” 

Oe ee 


EETING Ambassador Nabuco of Brazil, 

one begins to realize that he represents 
an area equal to the whole of Europe—a larger 
territory than all the land included in the 
United States boundary. Supplying twenty- 
eight per cent. of the world’s ore supply, to 
say nothing of the gold and diamond fields. 
Brazil certainly is becoming one of the im- 
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portant industrial nations among the Pan- 
American republics. Ambassador Nabuco is 
a worthy representative of his republic and 
one of the most accomplished diplomats in 
Washington. 

It was remarked by Director John Barrett, 
of the Pan-American Bureau, that Ambassa- 
dor Nabuco could write a treatise on inter- 
national law in English with his right hand, 
while with his left hand indite a sonnet in 
French which would rival in purity and 
elegance the work of some renowned poet. 
As a rule the ambassador works at his desk 
standing, and he presents a fine military 
appearance, being six feet in height, and he 
plunges into his work with unremitting 
energy. An ardent supporter of the late 
emperor he was one of the last to become 
reconciled to driving him from the throne. 

Reared in a cultured home, among the 
refined associations of the days of the empire, 
he insists that in his younger years young men 
were wont to spend their time among books, 
but nowadays young men of the same age 
take trips to the United States and England 
to complete their education along business 
lines. Ambassador Nabuco insists that ideal- 
ism is one of the things which characterizes 
the Brazilian, and that it is well for them to 
cultivate it. 

Among the visitors whom he entertained in 
Brazil was Louis Agassiz, the eminent natu- 
ralist, and Ferraro, the celebrated Italian 
historian. Emperor Dom Pedro was a great 
friend of the poet Longfellow, and during his 
rule of forty-nine years he inaugurated the 
freedom of the newspapers and threw open 
the doors of his palace to his people without 
reserve. He visited the Centennial Expo- 
sition at Philadelphia in 1876, and it is 
thought his kindness and generosity led 
eventually to his downfall. 

In conversation the ambassador brought 
out the interesting fact, in reference to the 
coffee trade, that a little less than nine per 
cent. of the profit goes to the grower in 
Brazil, a similar amount goes to the agents 
and shipping lines, and the remaining eighty- 
two per cent. of the dollar goes to those 
handling the various products in the United 
States. 

As late as the year 1888, over a million 
slaves were liberated in Brazil, which was 
brought about by a gradual evolution ex- 
tending over many years, although the final 
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act was taken in deference to the expressed 
opinion of the world. The ambassador 
considers Dom Pedro of Brazil, General 
Bertolete Mitre, the first president of Argen- 
tine Republic, and General Porfirio Diaz, 
president of Mexico, as the three greatest 
figures among the Latin people today, and 
that these men have had a marked influence 
in bringing about the present cordial relations 
of the Latin-American republics. 


* * * 


HILE the White House may not con- 

tribute to the ranks of debutantes for 
some years to come, the debut of Miss Helen 
being deferred, good times are expected 
by the younger set at the White House during 
the coming season. The Taft children have 
a way of taking care of themselves and 
getting plenty of fun without neglecting their 
studies, and Miss Taft is not a whit behind 
her brothers in this respect. With her father’s 
keen sense of humor, and a dimple the counter- 
part of his, though thoroughly well read and 
a lover of books, Miss Helen is always ready 
for fun, and in her trips home to the White 
House she has shown a marked delight in 
society. It is prophesied that when she does 
appear, she will be a stellar attraction, and 
society reporters predict that the “three Miss 
Tafts” will be conspicuous figures in the 
social circle next season. 

During the Republican convention in 
Chicago last year, one of the most enthusi- 
astic auditors in the Taft box was Miss 
Louise Taft, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Henry W. Taft, and many who were present 
will recall the enthusiastic ‘“‘rooter” who 
wore a hat with red roses. 

The third member of the trio of cousins, 
also named Louise, is the daughter of 
Mr. Charles Taft of Cincinnati; the two 
cousins bearing the same name are dis- 
tinguished as-Miss Louise of Cincinnati and 
Miss Louise of New York. The former is 
one of the greatest heiresses of Ohio, but 
there is no indication that the distinction has 
in any way spoiled her. She is a dark, 
slight little lady, with simple, unaffected 
manners. The three Taft girls are fine types 
of American young women. Miss Louise of 
New York is younger than her cousin Louise; 
she is tall and well proportioned, with flash- 
ing dark eyes, and has the air of a young 
woman brought up in a great metropolis. 
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By CATHERINE FRANCES CAVANAGH 


ATHER, I’m choked with coal 

dust, and if you can spare me for 

a few weeks, I’ll run over to 

Garret County for some shooting. 
November is glorious there, and I’ve not 
had such a treat in five years.” 

“Tired of the Oolik-hanna Coal Company 
after six months’ trial, Brice?’ asked Mr. 
Salisbury, not unkindly, as he gazed at his 
strapping blond son. ‘Well, I don’t blame 
you, for it is irksome after your three years’ 
freedom—aftermath of college. Well, go 
ahead, but brush up on the game laws.” 

“Oh, no danger of me bagging forbidden 
game,” said Brice complacently. ‘‘I suppose 
Purdy Pruit is still caring for our old place, 
and he’s a mighty hunter in that wilderness. 
What tales he used to tell of bringing low 
black bear, deer, woodcock and wild turkeys! 
Fine turkey track up there—not a soul in 
sight unless the Ridgely place is inhabited.” 

“T think not,” said the father,” for Ridgely 
lost everything in that mine deal except that 
track. The two children live in Baltimore, 
I believe. Perhaps, some day, with your 
co-operation, they’ll make a fine mountain 
resort of that wilderness.” 

“They’ll wait a long time, if they rely on 
me turning one of the best wild turkey ranges 
in the Alleghanies into a human hen roost. 
You can build a resort on rocks or sand, but 
you can’t create such a game preserve this 
side of the happy hunting ground; and it’s 
not for the like of us to exterminate it— 
though I do hope to lessen the flock of 
turkeys by a few, before I return. Well, 
if there is nothing further for me to do this 
afternoon, I’ll be off, to pack, see that Fleet- 
feet is boxed en route for Oakland, and say 
good-bye to the little mother. If I can get 
to Oakland tonight, I’ll start out from there 
before sunup—for it is four hours’ ride, even 
on Fleetfeet, from the county seat to the 
remoteness of Crowsfoot.” 

“Well, good-bye, boy. Take good care 
of yourself, and come back bones whole. 
There’s no danger of your not coming back 


heart whole from the wilderness, for I don’t 
believe there are even any mountain girls 
within sight or sound of old Crowsfoot.” 

The young man laughed heartily. ‘What 
put such an idea into your head, Daddy? 
Girls, indeed! I’d like to see myself look at 
one, even if there was one there, when I 
have such fine sport in prospect as our range 
affords. Don’t worry! When a_ fellow’s 
twenty-seven, and hasn’t gotten lassoed by 
Dan Cupid yet, he’s apt to run on the range 
a free fellow for some time to come. But 
I must be off to hunt my deers—spelled with 
two e’s, you know!” 

When Salisbury Senior was relating this 
bit of pleasantry to his wife, after the son 
had taken his departure that night, she re- 
marked: “Brice is over-confident in his 
immunity from the tender passion. He’ll 
meet his Waterloo yet; and some girl who’ll 
snub him will bring it about—you see!” 

But girls were far from Brice’s thoughts 
the next morning, when, after eating a hearty 
breakfast at Oakland—which, on its perch 
almost three thousand feet above the sea, 
was fairly enchanting on this autumn morn- 
ing in its setting of gorgeous woods touched 
with diamond frost—he whistled for his 
dogs, Snaggle, Snuffle and Scent, and mount- 
ing his horse, prepared to set out for his ride 
over the mountains. He carried his rifle, 
leaving orders that his baggage and camp- 
ing outfit follow him as soon as possible. 

“T feel like a blooming pioneer, bringing 
such a kit with me,” he said to the clerk at 
the hotel, “but my mother insisted, saying 
that there is no knowing the condition of 
Crowsfoot since I was there five years ago.” 

“Right she is. Purdy isn’t particular, so 
long’s he has plenty of tobacco and spirits. 
But, if you run short on comforts, come down 
here for a change, if you don’t want to borrow 
of your neighbors.” 

“Neighbors! That’s a joke!” laughed 
Brice, as he touched Fleetfeet with his crop. 

On the way through the forest he used 
his rifle sparingly, keeping it for ambitious 
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game. But when Scent flushed a turkey so 
suddenly that he allowed it to escape, he 
dismounted, tied Fleetfeet to a blighted oak, 
and determined to stalk for turkeys in earnest. 
As he crouched behind some chinquapin 
bushes, Scent, who proved to be an excellent 
turkey dog, flushed another great bird, which 
almost brushed the face of the crouching 
hunter, its ruffled plumage of black, illumi- 
nated in gold, bronze and copper tints, shining 
dazzlingly in the sun, which streamed brightly 
through the forest opening. For an instant, 
Brice seemed blinded with surprise, then 
raised his rifle and fired, bringing a splendid 
quarter-hundred pounder to the carpet of 
pine needles. 

“Jupiter, but you’re a fine bird!” he said 
exultantly, as he lifted the turkey by its 
shanks and held it before the three yelping 
dogs. ‘“‘Good Scent! Good boy!” he said, 
patting Scent on his reddish crown, much to 
the envy of the other dogs. ‘‘Now, as 
enough is as good as a feast, suppose we set 
out for camp.” 

The dogs bumped against each other in 
their eagerness to lead to Fleetfeet, and, 
mounted again, it did not take Brice very 
long to reach the clearing where Crowsfoot 
farm once flourished. He found that the 
log house was deserted, though open to the 
wilderness; for Purdy was known to be 
absent for weeks at a time, using neither 
lock nor bolt to shut the house against in- 
truders—for such were very unlikely in this 
wilderness. After tending to Fleetfeet, Brice 
washed his perspiring face at the clear spring 
back of the house, and, feeling warm after 
his hunting exertions, determined to rest 
until the nan came with his baggage, then 
find out what he could do to take Purdy’s 
place. The teamster was accompanied by 
his boy, Crimpsey, and the two willingly 
set the four-room cabin to rights. They 
made a noon-day meal from the provisions 
brought from Oakland, and then, ignoring 
Purdy, Brice made a bargain with the man 
and the boy that if they stopped over night 
they would be treated to a turkey roast such 
as they might not have had in many a day, 
besides receiving a consideration in the coin 
of the country. This they readily con- 
sented to do, and the boy also offered to 
stay on and act as housekeeper and cook 
until the truant Purdy returned. His offer 








was readily accepted by Brice, who had 
taken a liking to the honest-faced mountain 
boy, who knew how to win the affection of 
Snaggle, Snuffle and Scent in a short space 
of time, and to dress a bird with the deftness 
of an old-time negro cook. 

The teamster had gone back to Oakland; 
Purdy had not yet returned, and Brice had 
had more than five days of good hunting in 
company with his three dogs, and, now and 
then, Crimpsey. The turkeys brought down 
were numerous, and, what puzzled Brice, 
who had not hunted such game in five years, 
of several varieties. Few of them were dis- 
tinctly of the type of that which Scent flushed 
on his initial hunting trip; especially those 
found-within a mile or so of the clearing 
seemed to be of a tamer breed than the great 
black and bronze birds that inhabited the 
backbone of the mountain range. Brice, 
did he but know it, had been shooting tame 
Bronze turkey, Narragansett, Buff, Slate and 
Black at an appalling rate. But he did not 
know, and even Crimpsey, who rode into 
town twice with turkey shipments to Brice’s 
friends in Cumberland, had no idea of the 
crime which his honored employer was com- 
mitting. 

One clear evening which promised a full 
moon, Brice set out for a ride, leaving gun 
and dogs at home. He knew that he would 
be apt to run on some wild turkey roosts and 
wished to avoid any temptation in the way 
of potting the birds while they roosted. 
Again, something seemed to trouble him 
regarding the amount and variety of the 
birds which had already been slaughtered 
by him, and, as he rode slowly along the 
mountain trail, he said aloud: 

“Tf it wasn’t for the fact that this place is 
practically uninhabited, I’d think I’d been 
pouching on a poultry farm. But that’s 
impossible; for there hasn’t been a farm run 
on this backbone since my people and the 
Ridgely folks pulled out more than a quarter 
of a century ago. Pshaw! I’m mooney!” 
and with that, he urged his horse onward, 
little caring where he went, for the full moon 
had now risen and was throwing its deep 
golden light over the frost-sparkling under- 
brush. 

Left to his own whim, the horse readily 
chose the old lane that ran down to the farm 
of the Ridgely’s, known as Turkey Track, 
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and, lost in his dreams, Brice was unaware 
that he was near the house, or that it was 
inhabited, until he heard the distressed 
voice of a young woman: 

“Q Nannie Lou! Don’t tell me! That 
means the fifth Narragansett gobbler that’s 
disappeared within two days, not to mention 
having to weep over six bronze hens, seven 
slates and three blacks. I’m nearly distracted! 
Where can they have gone? And I cannot 
see or hear anything of that fine blue Tom 
which we brought up from Baltimore with 
us. Mr. Jim Creighton gave me that, for good 
luck, but it does seem as if I’m having dread- 
ful luck—and it so near Thanksgiving, too!” 

“Yo’ carn’t blame de niggers dis time, 
Miss Brooke,” said the middle-aged negress, 
as she stood beneath a huge persimmon tree, 
gazing sadly at the few turkeys that made it 
their roost. ‘Ize de onliest culled pusson 
in fifty miles er hyar, I ’clare; and yo’ all 
knows I take as much sight by dem tuckeys 
as yo’ all; fo’ doan I know how yo’ speck 
to mek yo libbin, an’ mine, an’ sen’ Masser 
Charley off to collidge by de money yo’ mek 
frum dem all. Oh, Lawdee! Yo’ po’ chile! 
I does wisht yo’ nebber left Baltimer, and 
had mahryed Mr. Jim, as he wanted yo’ to.” 

“Don’t talk silly, Nannie Lou! I’ve got 
a spine! I’m not going to faint on the breast 
of the first man who comes along, just be- 
cause I’ve had some business troubles. I'll 
win out yet—there’s lots of money in the 
turkey business. Why, Nannie Lou, the 
great United States Agricultural Department 
says there is! You know I read it to you 
from the reports!” 

“** Ports,” growled Nannie Lou, “Dey’ze 
false ’ports, well’s true ones, an’ how yo’ 
know dem ain’t lies? Is dose kine folks 
gwine to tell yo’ what cum ob all dese tuckeys 
what’s being swallered up dese days and 
nights? Oh, Lawd! Lawd! What is dat?” 

Feeling that he could not listen any longer 
—for he had listened so long apparently 
against his sense of honor—Brice urged 
Fleetfeet into the path of the moon, and 
taking off his soft hat to the young white 
woman, he said in some confusion: 

“TI beg your pardon—I’m Brice Salisbury, 
over from Crowsfoot. I came up from 
Cumberland several days ago for the hunting. 
I couldn’t help but hear part of your con- 
versation, just now, and am afraid that I 


am the cause of the disappearance of your 
turkeys.” 

“What!” exclaimed the young lady. “Do 
you mean to say that you have been slaughter- 
ing my tame turkeys? Weren’t there enough 
wild ones on this mountain to satisfy you? 
And how dare you take it so calmly, as if it 
were a matter of course that you could come 
up here and shoot everything in sight?” 
She paused, as if choked with indignation. 

He slipped from his horse, and stood 
beside her just as the big door of the stone 
house opened, allowing a bar of lamplight to 
reveal the faces of the three who stood under 
the persimmon tree. He saw his accuser 
plainly, and became more confused, for she 
was a fine-looking young woman, probably 
about twenty-two, with dark hair and eyes, 
and dressed very nattily in a Norfolk suit of 
some dark color, with a white turndown 
collar and bright red silk tie. Evidently, 
from her appearance, she was no mountain- 
bred beauty. 

He looked straight into her fine eyes, as ke 
began to speak; eager to say what he had to 
say before they were joined by the party or 
parties within the house. 

“T assure you, madame, I’m not in the 
least bit calm. And my confession is not 
made through boldness, but through repent- 
ance. I hadn’t the slightest idea that this 
part of the mountain had another tenant 
than myself, at present, and went hunting 
with a feeling of perfect freedom. It was 
only today that I began to suspect something 
wrong—at the variety of turkeys I was bring- 
ing to earth. You must forgive me—I’m 
really ignorant about turkeys. Of course, 
I thought that any turkey that I might sight 
on this wood range was a wild turkey.” 

“Your ignorance is appalling—you a 
college graduate, too, I suppose. Why 
didn’t you have a guide? Then, perhaps, 
you would not have picked off the tame 
turkeys which wandered into the woods for 
acorns and dogwood berries.” 

““My guide disappeared before I got here. 
Wait till I catch him!” he said, in exaspera- 
tion. “That Purdy never could be depended 
on for more than twenty-four hours.” 

“Oh, now, don’t lay the blame on others! 
Well, I hope you'll wait until he returns 
before you shoot any more of my stock,” she 
said, moving toward the porch. 
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“T say, Sis,” said a boy’s voice, as a youth 
of about sixteen came into the light, “‘I hope 
you’re not going to let him off with a repri- 
mand. That’s too light a sentence for 
twenty-one ordinary turkeys, and your 
precious Blue Tom that Jim gave you!” 

“Don’t imagine, for one moment, that I 
don’t want to pay, and cheerfully, for the 
damage I have done,” said Brice, following 
the young woman and speaking to her, as 
well as to the boy. 

“T didn’t suppose you’d try to escape with 
a light fine,” said the young lady quickly, 
“for you might know that we are in the 
turkey business for money, not to furnish 
sport for reckless city gentlemen.” This 
she said severely, but there was humor in her 
voice, as she nodded to her brother. ‘‘The 
collector of the firm will present the bill at 
an early date; though we allow thirty days’ 
credit when we are sure of the financial 
standing of our customers.” 

The ripple in her tones encouraged him 
to inquire rashly: ‘But the value of the 
Blue Tom—can that be reckoned in dollars 
and cents? How can I make amends for 
slaughtering a bird whose value surely was 
reckoned by sentiment, not cents ?” 

She seemed unpleasantly surprised at his 
indiscretion, and he was similarly affected 
when she, moving toward the open door, 
which revealed the interior of an artistic 
sitting room, such as one seldom found in 
the mountains outside of the camps of the 
wealthy, said, with asperity: 

“Your impertinence is uncalled for in this 
deal. My birds are sold by the pound, so 
far as they can be reckoned. Evidently, you 
need a social, as well as a hunting guide,” 
and with that, she turned her back on him 
and went in, closing the door behind her. 

“Oh, I say, now you’ve done it!’’ said the 
boy, half gleefully. ‘You’re a living ex- 
ample of the fellow who piles insult on injury! 
Now will you be good!” : 

“By Jove! I didn’t mean to be imperti- 
nent! I’m awfully sorry!” exclaimed the con- 
trite young man, ashamed of his rashness. 

“All the good it will do you now she’s shut 
the door!” teased the boy, and Brice, as he 
moved toward his horse, was encouraged by 
the fellowship in the youngster’s tones, to 
say: 
“Please tell her I’m sorry, anyway. Come 
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over tomorrow, won’t you? I want my bill 
as soon as possible.” 

“Tl bring it,” said the boy, and added 
mischievously, “‘I’ll bring you some books 
on turkeys, too, so you can read up the sub- 
ject. Until you do, I'd advise you not to 
hunt without a guide.” 

“Thanks, truly!” said Brice, brightening 
wonderfully under the fact that the brother 
seemed friendly inclined_to him. “As for 
the social guide, I suppose none published 
will tell a fellow how not to be an ass!” 

“Right you are!” assented the boy cheer- 
fully. “Tl be over about ten. I grub at 
my books from seven to nine. Good-night.” 

Instead of riding straight to Crowsfoot 
house that night, Brice took a circuitous 
route through dim trails, sweet with the odor 
of fresh green pines, frost tipped, and brown 
leaves mouldering underneath. The moon 
made riding without stumbling feasible, and 
Fleetfeet patted softly along, seeming to be 
in harmony with her master’s mood, which 
called for slow progress and deep thinking. 
It was midnight before Brice turned into his 
home, and then tossed and tumbled on his 
bed, wishing for morning and the boy; though 
it was the girl, the girl who was displeased 
with him, who was the one he wished to hear 
about—to find out who she was. What in 
the world, he asked himself, could she, who 
was evidently a cultured young lady, be doing 
up here on the lonely mountain, with only 
her young brother and an old colored woman 
for company? And why—why did he care 
about it all? 

In the middle of the forenoon, the boy. 
appeared, cheerful and communicative. The 
morning was gray and inclined to be blustery, 
so the two sat on cornhusk chairs before the 
great fireplace piled with brown logs fast 
turning red under the stimulating influence 
of several, pine knots thrown on for good 
measure. 

“This is jolly!” said the boy, as he thrust 
out a golf-stockinged leg to the blaze. ‘‘Regu- 
lar football weather, eh? Say, here’s those 
books I told you about. Get on to the breeds, 
will you, before you go pouching again?” 

“T will,” said Brice emphatically. ‘By 
the way, how’s your sister this morning ?” 

“Chirp as a cricket,” said the boy. ‘‘We 
Ridgelys don’t keep glum very long. But 
don’t feel glad; she isn’t even thinking about 
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you. Brooke doesn’t worry over any man, 
even men who give her Blue Toms!” 

“What a lot of information you can give 
in a few words!” said Brice sarcastically. 
Then, thinking better of his petulance, he 
said eagerly: ‘Oh, say, Ridgely—are you one 
of the Ridgelys whose grandfather owned 
Turkey Track ?” 

“Yep,” said the boy. “I thought you 
knew that last night. I believe that’s what 
made sister mad, somewhat—your ignoring 
the pre-revolutionary neighborliness which 
existed between the Salisburys and the 
Ridgelys. She’s awful sensitive since we 
became so poor. But, you know, once our 
stone house over there was considered some 
better than the log house of your grand- 
daddy’s forebears. You made your money 
in coal mines, and we lost ours in ’em. So 
seesaws the world.” 

“Oh, come now, forget it!” exclaimed 
Brice. ‘Let us be pals, anyway. I cannot 
help if I seemed presumptious to your sister. 
I’m a blanked-blank fool so far as girls are 
concerned.” 

“My fist on it,’ said the boy, thrusting 
out a brown, slender hand. ‘“‘We may not 
be very neighborly, as a rule, for we are work- 
ing hard. Don’t pay any attention to Brooke; 
she cares more for books than for men, any- 
way! Next to books, she’s daft on those 
turkeys, for they are to make our fortune, 
indirectly. Next year I’m going to spend 
one review year at a prep. school in Baltimore; 
then I’m going to enter the Pennsy State 
College—study to be a mining engineer, then 
I'll see what I can do about those old coal 
fields in which father sank his money. 
Brooke, poor girl, was studying medicine 
at Johns Hopkins, but broke down and had 
‘o give up. She worried too much, and any- 
way she’s too sympathetic for a doctor! 
She heard a lot about women making for- 
tunes in the chicken business, and she thought 
of this turkey range up here, and said, why 
not turkeys? So two years ago this spring, 
we came up, and we’ve met with jim-dandy 
luck. We’ve a regular market in Baltimore— 
ship from Oakland twice a week during open 
season. Our specialty is a breed we secure 
by crossing the wild with the Bronze, Black 
and Narragansett. Brooke and I hunt wild 
turkey nests during hatching season, and if 
you haven’t found so many young wild ones 
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flying about as in years gone by, it’s because 
we have cornered the egg market, so to speak. 
Of course these turkeys won’t stay in the 
barnyard, as a rule, and that makes it cheap 
feeding for us, for they do their own foraging 
in the pines and oaks. Some of our tame 
breeds have taken to following them; that’s 
how you happened to bag ’em. We have 
nearly every known breed now, ’cepting the 
white. It takes some money to stock up on 
them—but they are beauts, and sell well, 
I hear.” 

“Never heard of them,” said Brice, humbly 
confessing his ignorance. ‘At least, I nevez 
heard of them being on the market as food- 
stuff. I thought they were for private sport 
and shows.” 

“Read your pamphlet there,”’ said Charlie, 
with a schoolmasterly air. ‘‘It will tell you 
that they are the prettiest, dressiest birds on 
the market. Brooke is going to try them 
next year, if our luck stays with us—and we 
expect to have a snug sum on this year’s sales. 
It’s fine. We have a brand—we are ‘The 
Turkey Track Company,’ if anyone asks 
you.” 

When Brice asked Charlie to stay to the 
noon dinner which Crimpsey was then pre- 
-paring, the boy refused, saying that he never 
left his sister alone for a meal, excepting 
when he had to go hunting, or into Oakland 
on business. Then, after an arrangement 
was made for the two to go hunting before 
dawn the next day, Charlie went whistling 
through the pine trail, while Brice returned 
to the glowing hearth, where, seated in a 
gapacious armchair, his three dogs slumber- 
ing on the black bear rug at his feet, he 
a@reamed away the time until dinner was 
announced by Crimpsey. In his dreams, 
Brooke Ridgely figured largely, and in the 
background strutted many beautiful white 
turkeys with pink shanks, and somewhere, 
very misty in the picture, was a Baltimore 
young man and a dead Blue Tom. 

After his dinner was eaten, Brice wrote a 
letter to his parents, telling frankly his 
adventures and mentioning the pluck of the 
Ridgely ‘“‘young ones”; then, rather in- 
sinuatingly, informed them that, now he had 
found a good hunting companion, he thought 
he’d like to stay on while the good weather 
and hunting lasted—at least until Thanks- ° 
giving. When this letter was duly sealed 
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he turned his attention to the pamphlets and 
catalogues which Charlie brought him, and 
then he wrote an order for no less than three 
dozen white turkeys to a firm celebrated for 
raising them. Then he ordered Crimpsey to 
bring around Fleetfeet, and as the sun was 
warming up the morning’s gray, he rode 
with spirit through the forest trails until he 
struck the main road leading to Oakland. 
He had told Crimpsey not to worry about 
him if he was not back before the next day, 
and so, tired out when he reached town, he 
put up at a hotel for the night. In the 
morning, he wired to the dealer to whom he 
had sent the order for white turkeys, asking 
how long before they would be delivered, 
and price of same. He waited for the answer, 
which told him he would probably have to 
wait a week before the order would reach 
him, and then he ate his dinner and rode 
back through the lonely mountain trails, his 
mind still on the girl and the white turkeys. 
“T'll use them as my flag of truce,” he said 
aloud, secure in the knowledge that even the 
whispering pines would not tell his secret, 
“and if I don’t put that Baltimore fellow and 
his old Blue Tom in the background before 
Thanksgiving, then I’ll eat crow ever after.” 


In the crisp, sunny days that followed, he. 


and Charlie were often together; hunting, 
fishing, or riding, and on several occasions, 
when he rode over to Turkey Track for 
Charlie, Brice was regaled with a glimpse of 
the mistress of the turkey range. She was 
impartially polite to him, nothing more, and 
never encouraged him by word or look to 


linger to a meal, or after the lamps were liz | 


He told himself bitterly, as he rode through 
the woods after such visits, that she regardea 
him as a boy chum of her brother, nothing 
more. He wondered if it would have been 
different had he not been so presumptuous on 
the evening of their first meeting, and more 
than once he condemned the Baltimore man 
and his old Blue Tom; and a thousand times 


did he lament on his own folly; to think that . 


he, who always seemed to get along with the 
young ladies in society, should make a fool 
of himself before this girl on the mountains. 

“Oh, luck!’ he groaned to himself on one 
of his homeward rides, “I simply can’t stand 
it much longer! To think that she’s the girl 
‘ of girls in my world, and I can’t get her to 
look in my direction for an instant. And I 


love her more and more every day! Charlie 
knows it, too, bless the boy, and that’s why 
he talks about her so much to me when we’re 
away from her.” 

Yes, Charlie knew; and he also knew that 
Brooke was not so-indifferent to the charms 
of this handsome, big young man as she 
pretended. He caught her, many times, 
listening attentively as Brice, over the books 
which they were perusing at the sitting-room 
table, explained certain knotty problems to 
the boy, who was earnestly studying to make 
good on his examinations next year. He 
also took note that Brooke did not favor the 
Norfolk suit as much as ordinary; that she 
was wearing some of the dainty, feminine 
frills which she affected when a favorite with 
the younger social set in Baltimore. He also 
noted that she did not seem indifferent to 
him when he enthused on the hunting trips 
which he and Brice made; nor discourage 
him, as he related many intimate facts of 
Brice’s home life and his college days. And 
so, Charlie, sage-like, said to himself, ‘T’ll 
let em alone. I’m too old and lanky to play 
Cupid, anyway!” 

One day Brice rode over to Turke, stack 
and found Charlie absent. Brooke was out 
in the yard, throwing yellow corn to some 
young turkeys of the more domestic varieties. 
The morning was cool, and she had on a 
scarlet sweater over her green dress, but 
her brown hair was uncovered, and was much 
blown by the winds that swept in from the 
woods. Taken by surprise, and because in 
her secret thoughts she regarded him kindly, 
she flashed a welcoming smile on the young 
man whom she had desired to think her 
indifferent. 

He could hardly believe his eyes, nor his 
ears, when she said merrily, ‘‘Have you come 
to be fed ?” 

Quickly he responded, seizing the precious 
opportunity, “Thanks for your first invitation 
to a meal, fair neighbor.” 

Recklessly, she scattered the balance of 
the corn from the pan, and when she turned 
again, her face was glowing as brightly as her 
sweater. He stepped close to her, asking as 
he put out his hand, “Am I not forgiven for 
my impertinence about Blue Tom ?” 

“Don’t you dare mention him again!” she 
said imperiously, and before he could say 
more, she was by him like a flash and indoors, 
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and he was left standing dumbly in the windy 
yard. 

“OQ Lord! I’ve offended her again!” he 
said, as he rode homeward through the 
soughing woods. “I surely am the biggest 
fool that ever was in love! And she looked 
actually glad to see me, too!” 

The next morning, Crimpsey, who had 
been sent to Oakland for mail and freight, 
came back with the load of white turkeys. 
The sight of their pure white feathers and 
pinkish shanks, their pretty ways, gave Brice 
a feeling of hope. He helped Crimpsey feed 
them, and then he set out to see Charlie. 
Charlie was amazed to see that his sister was 
not even polite to Brice that morning, but 
promptly effaced herself the moment he put 
his foot in the door. He was unaware of 
Brice’s visit on the day before, so could not 
guess what had disturbed the friendly feeling 
which seemed to be growing between the two 
whom he cared for more than any others in 
his small world. 

But when Brice took him off for a ride 
through the woods and told him the whole 
story—just as if he was a man, Charlie noted 
with pride—and wanted Charlie to help him 
make peace through the white turkeys, Charlie 
was prompt to offer suggestions. 

“Let her alone for a couple of weeks— 
say until Thanksgiving. Just you hang on, 
if your dad doesn’t send for you. And, if I 
were you, I’d keep clear of Turkey Track— 
give her time to miss you. I won’t, though. 
I'll meet you out every day, or come over 
here to you. Brooke does care for you, but 
doesn’t know it. Just show her! And keep 
your turkeys, too. Hang ’em on the per- 
simmon tree for Thanksgiving!” and Charlie 
laughed at his own joke. 

Brice took the boy’s advice, and Charlie, 
to his mingled delight and regret, saw that 
Brooke was restless, moody and quick- 
tempered in turns, as the days went on, and 
Brice never even rode by the place. He also 
found out, to his regret, that Brice was little 
better; for the absent treatment was having 
a bad effect on him, too, and between them 
both Charlie was wishing that the siege was 
over so that he might know some genuine 
sunshine again. 

He was glad when Thanksgiving eve came 
in with crisp splendor, prophesying a fine 
tomorrow. That night, he rode over to 
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Crowsfoot and helped Brice and Crimpsey 
crate the turkeys for stealthy removal to the 
yard at Turkey Track. So well did they do 
the job that Brooke knew nothing about it 
until she sighted some large white objects 
on one of the barnyard persimmon trees 
just before dawn on Thanksgiving morning. 
As peering from her bedroom window did 
not help her make out the objects clearly, 
she dressed hastily, and was down in the yard 
before the sun popped over the farther range 
of mountains. When she saw the white 
turkeys, she thought, at first, that they were 
a surprise from Charlie; as he knew how 
ardently she desired a flock of this breed. 
But before she could figure out how the boy 
could save money enough to buy such a fine 
collection, she noticed that one of the largest 
of the birds had a slender silver chain about 
its foot, and that a white card dangled to it. 
She picked up a pole and stirred the bird 
gently, then running to the bin, came back 
with corn with which she coaxed the birds 
to the ground. Then, swift as a kite, she 
pounced upon the carrier turkey and wrenched 
the card from the silver chain. She ran into 
the house with it, lit one of the candles in the 
old brass holder, and bent down to read: 

“Under these flags of truce, I beg that you will forgive my 
many transgressions, and cause me to have something to be 
thankful for on this Thanksgiving Day. May I come to 
see you this afternoon? Yours, 

BrIcE SALISBURY.” 

She sat down in a chair by the table and 
covered her glowing face with her slender 
hands. When Charlie came in the room a 
quarter of an hour later, she was still buried 
in blissful dreams, as she held the white card 
in her hand. The boy stole softly behind 
her, putting his arms around her neck, as 
he kissed the top of her pretty brown head. 
It was a few moments before he could clear 
his throat, and then he said, noting a diamond- 
like drop on her flushed cheek: 

“‘T know all about it, sister dearest. And 
he’s just the nicest man on top of this earth, 
and you’re the nicest girl! Now, I do want 
to eat my Thanksgiving dinner with both of 
you, but if you’re going to sit here -crying, 
and he’s going to sit over in that old log house 
moping, what am I to do?” 

She laughed through her tears. ‘‘ You’re 
going to take him a note from me, aren’t 
you, dear ?”” 
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“T make no rash promises,” said Charlie, 
backing away from her detaining hand. ‘It 
will depend on what’s in the note. I’m not 
the fellow to carry death warrants, I assure 
you.” 

She did not reply, but arose and went to 
her little desk near the window, through 
which the yellow sunlight was now straggling. 
She wrote a few momenis and then handed 
the note to Charlie, asking, ‘Do you mind 
taking that?” 


“Dear Mr. Salisbury,” [he read] “There was no neces- 
sity for your showing so many white feathers over such a 
slight matter as a Blue Tom and its giver. Don’t wait till 
this afternoon. Come back to a one o’clock dinner with 
Charlie. Yours, 


BROOKE RIDGELY.” 

“Brooke, darling! You’re the best thing 
that ever grew on this mountain!” said the 
boy, giving her a bearlike hug. ‘Give me 
my breakfast, and no Indian runner ever 
made better time than I'll make over to 
Crowsfoot Trail to tell Brice that the turkeys 
of truce have made good.” 


THANKSGIVING 


Through the night we watched his breathing, 
As our little darling slept; 

While down by his cradle kneeling 
The prayers of our grief we wept. 


Not a word was said in the stillness— 
The silence spoke sadder than speech— 
For the language of sorrow and illness 
Is a tongue only tears can teach. ’ 


We knew in His care God held him,— 
That the life which He gave He could take; 

That those chains which our love had been welding, 
The Master could loosen and break. 


But fond hearts clung to hope, undespairing, 
With the trust of a childlike faith; 

That the All-Loving Father would spare him, 
We asked for the Saviour’s sake. 


And a great joy came with the morning, 
As the promise of life broke sweet: 

Death’s Angel passed by in the dawning, 
Forgetting our babe asleep! 


O mute Hallelujahs of feeling! 
Dumb, thankful Te Deums we weep! 
By our little one’s cradle while kneeling, 
God left him here for us to keep! 
—Henry Young Ostrander. 
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AY, mother! One o’ that set 

of pure blood Brahma eggs what 

Joe Hasbrook fetched to square 

off on the hog deal has hatched 

out a skinny runt that would ’pear like a 

Brown Leghorn if it warn’t so long in the 

shanks. There be ten o’ the hefty little 

white fellers ’tennerate, so I don’t keer ef 
the runt turns up his toes.” : 

But, as is very often the case, despite his 
diminutive size, the runt seemed quite as 
anxious to scratch and eat and live as his 
more substantial brothers and sisters; and 
it even transpired that more of the juicy bugs 
and worms, which the clucking foster mother 
provided, slid down into his small crop than 
found way to any other member of the brood. 

“Wish the little cuss hadn’t hatched out,” 
Farmer Rockhill said to his wife on another 
occasion, while watching the young Brahma 
chicks. “The snipper yorps down most o’ the 
live feed that would make the others grow.” 

A heavy thunder shower came suddenly 
over the mountains one afternoon, and when 
it had passed, grumbling, four of the choice 
brood were brought in limp and stringy from 
the monster’s trail. 

“Well, the runt is done for, Warren,” the 
good wife exclaimed. ‘Here, Jim and Sue, 
take them over to the garden patch and 
bury ’em.” 


This was a gala opportunity for Jim and 
Sue. Two large match boxes were procured 
for the occasion, and two by two the draggled 
shapes were placed, a surprising stretch of 
neck hanging down one end of the boxes 
while four pairs of claws had literally turned 
their toes straight up. 

“You be chief mourner, Sue, and Ill put 
them in my wagon,” said Jim, and so the 
procession trailed out to the garden patch. 
Here, however, a discussion arose over the 
question of who should go to the barn for a 
spade, and as there was but one way of 
settling the difficulty, both set forth together. 

The sun shone warm on the match boxes 
and their contents, and under his vivifying 
rays one scrawny shape started to resuscitate. 
His toes quivered, he gasped and feebly 
kicked, and by the time Jim and Sue returned 
with the spade, after much hunting, there 
were but three corpses waiting for interment. 

“Guess the cat must have snooped 
Brownie,” Jim said. 

The children soon discovered _ that 
“Brownie” had snooped himself, and this 
remarkable feat so raised him in their esti- 
mation that all sorts of tidbits found passage 
down his elongated gullet from their hands, 
and, becoming tame through this excess of 
favor, it was not long before his stilt-like legs 
knew their way to the kitchen door, and at 
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““* The crittur ain’t a runt arter all, Marier.’” 


times entered in, thereupon to be shooed and Farmer Rockhill himself suggested making 
chased about at a wonderful rate, much to Brownie the sole property of the children. 

the edification of the new baby, who laughed “The crittur ain’t a runt arter all, Marier,” 
and gurgled and dimpled so cutely that he said. ‘Joe Hasbrook told me that an 
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Indian Game poulette got into the Brahma’s 
yard a spell before I got those eggs, and 
that’s how the lively little feller comes by 
his skinny shanks.” 

Thief, the great black cat, knew no dis- 
tinction between a pet chicken and a common 
barnyard fowl, and one day he hungrily 
watched the intruder picking crumbs from 
the kitchen floor. There was no human at 
hand, so stealthily, craftily the black form 
drew near, inch by inch—then a rattling 
rush—and—plump! with a flapping spring, 
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young rooster soon discovered his enemy, 
and, instead of taking flight, manifested 
peculiar signs. Glossy feathers lay close 
along the muscular back; a brown shield 
stood out around the long neck, and peck, 
peck, went spitefully on the kitchen floor 
as two bright eyes followed each “motion of 
the adversary. 

Surprised, Thief halted an instant in his 
crouch and watched. The rooster actually 
was drawing nearer, picking at crumbs and 
spots in the floor, and acting altogether in 





“The procession trailed out to the garden patch.” 


quicker even than the cat, Brownie landed 
squarely in the middle of a batch of dough 
that was rising at the back of the stove. 

“Land to gracious! What’s this?” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Rockhill, rushing in. ‘Scat! 
you black nuisance,” and a broom handle 
nipped the flying cat’s tail. ‘Here, you ordi- 
nary scrimp of a chicken, git out o’ that!” 
and by the aid of a mighty toss Brownie 
shot through the doorway. 

Game roosters mature at an early age, 
and one crisp November morning a lean 
brown cockerel stalked about the kitchen 
floor in all the pride of his shining coat of 
many colors. As on a former occasion there 
was no person at immediate hand, and as 
before, the black cat took it for an oppor- 
tunity to secure a chicken dinner. The 


the manner of one that is even desirous of 
pushing an issue. As on a former occasion 
there now sounded a rattling rush, but this 
time. instead of landing in a pan of dough, 
Brownie lit squarely on the cat’s head, and 
with a clawing peck he leaped beyond, turn- 
ing like a flash, and peck, peck, went spite- 
fully on the floor as the young cockerel was 
again at the attack. 

“Gr-r-r-r-r-r-r,” snarled Thief, ears flat 
laid and tail switching. This time he sprang 
higher; each claw protruding to its greatest 
extent. But the adversary side-leaped, and 
as the cat passed, a lightning return stroke 
drew blood from the corner of one feline eye. 

It was enough. A black bulk streaked 
down the garden path, and _ henceforth 
Brownie was subject only to the humans. 
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There were two great-breasted, heavy- 
feathered cockerels in the brood of Brahmas, 
each of which would make three of Brownie, 
and besides these there was a goodly flock of 
the common barnyard offspring, most of 
whom were older than the game cockerel. 
He was master of ceremonies among them, 
however, and but one old and battle-scarred 
cock stood between him and supremacy. 
This ancient guardian of the flock had thus 
far been allowed full sway out of sheer habit, 
but one early spring morn when dawn’s mists 
were yet in the valleys, youth’s custom slipped 
from the game cock’s memory, and with full 
flood of yearling blood showing scarlet in 
his close-lying wattles, he challenged clear 
and long. A cadence of triumph in the call 
touched the veteran’s pride, and, with clap- 
ping wings, he rather stiffly descended from 
the roost and, spying a young poulette coyly 
pecking at tender shoots near the upstart, 
he made for them on a waddling run. 

Poor old fool! One hour later he was 
rescued by Farmer Rockhill, both eyes clotted 
shut and breath heaving in gasps through gap- 
ing beak, blood on the right of him, blood on 
the left of him, his supremacy gone for all time. 

Thus grew the fame of the Rockhill rooster, 
protege of Jim and Sue, the joy of the new 
baby, who would crow with delight on seeing 
the glossy feathered bird stalking into the 
kitchen, the bane of Thief’s life and the 
barnyard lord. 

“The crittur took everything to himself 
from the beginnin’,” Farmer Rockhill would 
occasionally remark good-humoredly, and 
thereupon chuckle at his wife’s invariable 
retort: ‘He arns it plumb, and that’s more 
than some folks do.” 

The new baby crooned and gurgled and 
made futile reaches over the kitchen floor 
at nimble Brownie, the while gaining in size 
and weight amazingly. One afternoon Jim 
and Sue padded their cart with pillows and 
drew the little fellow about the barnyard, 
to his infinite amusement. Then, spying 
some mellow apples scattered under the 
orchard trees, they set themselves to filling 
their arms and pockets with the red-cheeked 
fruit. The small brother had gone to that 


land which babies are wont to frequent, so 
improving this opportunity the children ran 
to the house with their luscious burden. 
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The Rockhill farm straggled along a se- 
cluded plateau of the Belle Ayer Mountain, 
and westward pine and scrub oak forests 
spread down deep gullies and over rugged 
crests, providing welcome habitations for 
foxes, coons, and the like, that frequently 
made nocturnal visitations to the neighboring 
farmers’ hen roosts. y 

A shrill, peculiar cry that echoed along the 
mountain at the identical moment when 
Jim and Sue had rushed to the house with 
their apples proceeded neither from fox nor 
coon, however. It came floating over the 
tree tops from some lofty eyrie; again the 
rasping treble sounded, but nearer this time; 
then again,so close the new baby whimpered, 
then opened his great blue eyes wonderingly, 
for an instant being deluded into believing 
he beheld a monstrous chicken with elongated 
wings and immense curved beak perched on 
a low-hanging bough of a near apple tree. 
But the apparition soon proved itself no 
chicken; with a flap of its mighty pinions 
the eagle alighted on the small wagon’s dash- 
board, peering sidewise down, as though 
conning the best mode of fastening his mus- 
cular talons into this wee bundle of awakened 
pinkness. The question seemed to settle 
itself quickly, and with a dip and an upward 
spring the new baby would soon have soared 
to the land of heavenly dreams, but in an 
instant, as so often does, came intervention 
by the Omnipotent. 

A compact fighting shape struck the 
marauder with the unerring skill of untold 
generations and with a soft thud the wee 
bundle landed on a tu‘t of grass unhurt. 

King of the mountain crags against a scion 
of that breed of fighters which holds palm 
over all save the human. They were equally 
matched in nothing, for in but one attribute 
could the rooster compete with his antagonist, 
and in that he was peer. Although a draggled 
wing hung. limp, although glossy feathers were 
strewn hither and yon, although the very life- 
blood flowed at last, Brownie’s courage never 
faltered, never wavered. He died an un- 
vanquished hero. 

And the eagle? He rose to his mountain 
eyrie with the mangled remains of a fighting 
cock, and as his hoarse scream of triumph 
echoed down the valley on the farm, creation’s 
lord seng praises to ‘‘The Rockhill Rooster.” 























A SERIAL 


By FRANK HATFIELD 


CHAPTER I 


OM SELBY, my companion from 

boyhood, arrived on the 1.30 Pp. M. 

Local from Chicago.» Genial, 

generous, jocular Tom! In the 
days when we wore copper-toed shoes and 
ate our bread and jam during recess at the 
district school, we had formed a mutual ad- 
miration and co-operative association which 
had never gone into bankruptcy nor passed 
its dividends. The “President” was now 
the able representative of a leading dry-goods 
house in the western metropolis, while I— 
Frank Hatfield, the other charter member— 
had succeeded to the general business of my 
late uncle in Elgrane, my native town. Each 
of us was an only child and both were bache- 
lors, I, not as Tom put it, because I was 
“afraid to sit in the game,” but rather that 
Cupid’s shaft had, thus far, failed to reach 
me, though close inspection would reveal 
that my youth was passed. Besides, I had 
never felt qualified to assume the great re- 
sponsibility. Tom? Well, he said “che must 
see a few more samples before placing an 
order; must be sure the goods would wear 
well and not fade.” 

Dear boy! he came, now and then, to 
lighten my sober thoughts with mirth and 
music; for Tom was bright, breezy and 
lovable; a clever story teller, good with the 
crayons, and a fine baritone. Besides, he 
was a handsome fellow with dark laughing 


eyes. Altogether, one who, my mother said, 
could make the grayest day a bright one. 
But then she was fond of Tom, and had, as 
it were, adopted him since his mother died. 

“Hello, old man,” rang out cheerily, and 
I felt the strong hand clasp so indicative of 
my comrade’s character. ‘“Couldn’t resist 
your invitation for the week-end. Anything 
special on hand for the afternoon?” 

“No, nothing but what Dick Watson can 
attend to. Why?” 

“Oh, nothing thrilling. I have a new 
brand of cigars—they’re clippers—and I feel 
like having an old-time smoker on the piazza 
or under the elms. I want to talk over a lot 
of things. That reminds me—did you sub- 
scribe for the Deepdown oil stock ?” 

“Ves, I took a hundred shares—fifty for 
each of us.” 

‘Sure they are safe?” 

“Perfectly, I think. Selmore is said to be 
as good a manager as he is a Sunday-school 
superintendent.” 

“What? Selmore a Sunday-school man? 
Great Scott, Hat! I have no confidence in 
these Sunday-school wrappers. They cover 
a lot of crookedness and phariseeism. Why, 
I know of a man, prominent in commercial 
and church circles, who will glare if asked 
for playing cards, but will sell, for spot cash, 
a drayload of poker chips. And _ there’s 
Elder Pinchem—the sharpest old horse trader 
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in Illinois—with a full wardrobe of those 
saintly garments. Excuse me!” 

“Well, don’t be so skeptical about the 
stock, my boy, especially just now; it might 
impair your appetite for the good dinner 
that’s waiting for you.” 


A real calamity, I thought, when I looked” 


at my jovial guest across the dining table; 
for he was not, even remotely, an ascetic; 
and had an original classification for those 
who, as he expressed it, ‘‘attempted to navi- 
gate through life on a diet of moonshine and 
mush instead of three square meals a day.” 

Dinner over, we adjourned to the piazza 
for a ‘‘session,” as Tom called these inter- 
views, when we became reminiscent and 
speculative. Tom paused in the midst of a 
hilarious comment on a recent transaction 
in Chicago, and directed my attention to 
two trees on the lawn, asking me if I saw 
anything between them. 

‘Nothing but space, grass, and the vista 
beyond,” I replied. ‘‘Why?” 

“‘Because the outline made by the trees 
represents a tall man standing in_ profile. 
You can’t see it? Why, it’s as clear as a 
picture. Come here—now you must get it.” 

“No, I don’t catch it. Had I foreseen 
the result, I would not have opened the wine 
closet.” 

“Nonsense, Hat! Why, I can see it from 
here, and here, and even down here by the 
gate. Wine closet! It’s you who are be- 
fogged! It’s a singular coincidence. Only 
last week I was looking through some old 
engravings; among them was one on which, 
as you looked intently, you saw the figure of 
Napoleon. On closer inspection, you found 
that the outline was made by two trees which 
are said to have grown in this way near his 
tomb on St. Helena. It’s deuced curious 
you can’t see it. Perhaps it is one of those 
states of consciousness Detwold told about. 
Have you read of the sensation he has made 
in Chicago ?” 

“Never heard of him. What is his line? 
Theosophy? Hypnotism ?” 

“Not exactly; his theory, so far as I can 
recall it, is that there is nothing real or per- 
manent in the universe but spirit. That our 
sense perceptions are simply mental pictures 
which have no real existence outside our 
minds. He even denies the reality of death, 


which he defines as a changed state of con- 
sciousness.” 
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“Well, those views have been held by 
others,” I said; “‘I can’t see where the novelty 
lies that attracted a man of your caliber.” 

“Oh, it was his wonderful experiments 
that interested me. He seemed able to prove 
that one may experience these changed con- 
ditions ‘in this life, either by his own effort, 
or by the assistance of another. Of course, 
it was frightfully metaphysical, but—Hat, 
look at that man coming up the street! He 
came down on my train. He is a foreigner, 
and. strangely deformed—sort of bent side- 
ways. When he gets nearer, notice his long 
arms and big, bright eyes.” 

The man stopped at my gate and raised 
his hat. ‘Can you tell me, sir, where Mr. 
Hatfield lives?” he asked. 

““Ves,” I replied, going down the walk; 
“the lives here. I am Mr. Hatfield.” 

He looked at me keenly an instant. ‘Then 
I am fortunate,” he said; ‘‘my name is Hum 
—Adolph Hum. I have come to Elgrane on 
purpose to see you.” 

I invited him to a seat on the piazza, pre- 
sented him to Tom, and asked the nature of 
his businesse As he glanced at my com- 
panion, I added, “If it is of a private char- 
acter you need not mind my old friend, Mr. 
Selby.” 

“Mr. Hatfield,” he said, “I am an iron- 
smith, and work in the Rand Iron Works. 
Recently a lame man called with an order. 
During our interview I lifted a heavy casting, 
which surprised him, for my strength is 
greater than you might suppose. In answer 
to his many questions, I gave him a brief 
account of my life. After some thought, he 
said he knew of a man—a member of the 
geographical society to which he belonged— 
who, he thought, should hear my story, 
adding, that he might advise and assist me. 
He then gave me your address.” 

“What was his name?” I asked. “I am 
a member of that society, but I cannot recall 
the person you describe.” 

“‘T did not ask his name, sir—a blunder I 
now regret.” 

“‘Well, Mr. Hum, what is your story?” I 
asked. ‘‘We shall be glad to hear it.” 

“Have a cigar?” proffered Tom. 

“Thank you, sir, the weed has social quali- 
ties, but I do not smoke. My story is a 
strange one. I am a native of Hungary, but 
I am but half Hungarian, as my mother was 
an East Indian. During the fifty years of 
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my life I have traveled in many parts. Six 
years ago I was shipwrecked, at night, on 
the west coast of Africa. The ship and all 
on board but me were lost. I was cast ashore 
on a plank—how or why I do not know. At 
daybreak I searched for the wreck, but noth- 
ing was visible except some chests grounding 
in the surf. They contained arms, ammu- 
nition and provisions; but I felt it would 
have been merciful could I have shared the 
fate of my shipmates, for, as far as I could 
see, surging billows broke on a desolate shore. 
The sole thing that enlivened the dismal 
landscape was a narrow stream which 
stretched, like a silver thread, across the 
barren waste to distant hills. I will not 
weary you with an account of the long days 
when I watched for a sail, nor of the sleepless 
nights when I strove, with scant material, 
to maintain a fire. They were periods of 
wretchedness extended through many weeks. 
My provisions dwindled rapidly, and in pro- 
portion to their shrinkage the horrid picture 
of starvation grew more vivid. One day, as 
I was lying in my hut, I was suddenly con- 
fronted by two savages who, by signs, indi- 
cated that I was to follow them. I grasped 
my pistols and sprang to my feet; but their 
friendly faces soon reassured me. It seemed 
my only chance of escape from inevitable 
death; so, though my future was doubtful, 
I gathered up my arms and signified my wil- 
lingness to go. The negroes carried my pro- 
visions, and on the second day we reached 
their village. I will pass to the time when, 
having partly learned their language, I ascer- 
tained their motive for my capture. The 
chief of the tribe—they were the Masgninas— 


told me that from their earliest history a. 


strange tradition had existed that, far to the 
east, a mighty people dwelt on a great moun- 
tain which rose out of a hot sea; that these 
people were of singular origin, were doubly 
colored, very tall, had immense treasures, 
great wisdom, and a strange power over life; 
further, that only a white man could find 
them. The chief told me that the Masgninas 
had long wanted to search for this race, but 
had been unable to secure a white leader; 
that recently some of the tribe had wandered 
to the coast and discovered me. He urged 
me to go with them. His firm belief in the 
tradition, my love for adventure and an irre- 
sistible impulse, induced me to consent. 
Before we were ready to start we were attacked 


. nearest the street. 


by a powerful hostile tribe who killed or 
captured most of our number. Though my 
color secured me fair treatment, I suffered 
terribly from hardships and exposure until 
rescued by a band of slave traders, with 
whom I reached Zanzibar. Thence I worked 
my way home after an absence of many years. 
I plied my trade for awhile, but the old fond- 
ness for travel again possessed me and I 
drifted to America—first to New York, thence 
to Chicago. I have thought over the African 
chief’s story until the desire to unravel the 
mystery of that traditionary people has domi- 
nated me. I think, sir, you can sympathize 
with me, for I perceive you are one in whom 
the spirit of exploration and adventure are, 
at times, very active.” 

“Scott!” exclaimed Tom; “he has hit the 
mark. Are you a mind reader, my friend?” 

“T have a small gift of the kind, Mr. Selby, 
—an inheritance from my mother.” 

“Jove!” cried Tom, jumping up, ‘you 
should be able to see something my friend 
cannot. Look at those trees—yes, those 
Well—make out any- 
thing ?” 

“Certainly, sir.” The Hungarian shaded 
his eyes. “‘The space between the trees 
assumes the outline of a tall man strangely 
habited. He has a peculiar but pleasing 
profile. I noticed it as I came up the street. 
It is remarkable.” 

“Ever been to St. Helena?” asked Tom. 

“No; that is one of the few places I have 
not visited.” 

“Your perception is very keen,” I said; 
“but how you discovered my inherent pro- 
pensity, I am at a loss to understand. Your 
tale is full of interest. In what way can I 
serve you, Mr. Hum?” 

“Mr. Hatfield, please call me Hum—it 
sounds more natural. Let me first ask if 
you believe what I have told you.” 

“‘Assuredly,—that which relates to your- 
self; but the tradition seems incredible. Am 
I to infer that you would undertake such a 
quest ?” 

“Precisely, sir. I firmly believe the race 
exists and can be found—that is, if you or 
some one else will aid and accompany me. 
Both time and money will be needed.” 

“T go to Africa with you to search for a 
phantom born in the brain of some savage? 
Why, the idea is preposterous! What’s your 
opinion, Tom ?” 
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“Simply, that of all the quixotic schemes 
ever launched, this one lifts the cup. Hum, 
one might reasonably doubt your sanity.” 

“‘Gentlemen,”” said the Hungarian, a quiet 
smile softening his rugged features, ‘I am 
an old, bent, travel-stained sailor, but I am 
not insane. My mind is clear, and I can see, 
plainly, that a high reward awaits him who 
undertakes this expedition. Why I am thus 
impressed, I cannot say, but so it is. I am 
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are superior to many of the negroes, and, 
having faith in the tradition, would be of 
service. Beyond, circumstances alone would 
control my actions.” 

As the conversation went on, I discovered 
that this plain, modest man possessed an in- 
domitable will, keen judgment and enormous 
energy. He met all the objections we raised— 
they were numerous—logically, and, I must 
confess, convincingly. As a flood of sunlight 





“‘ Have you any idea whereabouts on the coast you were wrecked?”’ 


not surprised at your views, but they may 
change.” 

I smiled. ‘Have you any idea where- 
abouts on the coast you were wrecked ?” 

“Yes, the chief told me it was about three 
days journey from the town of Loango.” 

“‘And supposing you were to start on this 
expedition, how would you shape your 
course ?”’ 

“T should go to Cape Town, sir, thence by 
a trading steamer to Loango. There I 
should engage carriers, travel eastward and 
search for remnants of the Masgninas. They 


swept across the piazza, I said: “Hum, I 
really believe you have no doubt of success.” 

“None whatever, Mr. Hatfield.”” He rose 
and rested one hand on the rail. ‘I am sure 
of it. By an immutable law we three men 
are destined to discover this race.” 

As he spoke, I looked at him with astonish- 
ment. For a moment, his deformity faded, 
and on his face a soft, strange light replaced 
the lines of toil and privation. Tom caught 
the expression and, springing up, asked ex- 
citedly: ‘‘Hum, in the name of Heaven, who 
and what are you?” 
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“An old wanderer, Mr. Selby, who has 
mingled with all sorts and conditions of men. 
Why do you ask?” 

“Why do I ask? Great Scott! Well, 
after all, the game might not be worth the 
candle. Suppose a fellow realized the in- 
conceivable, what would he gain for all he 
risked ?” 

“Fame, honor, riches, Mr. Selby, and, 
what is of greater value, a peace of which 
the world knows but little.” 

My strange visitor accepted my invitation 
to supper—not without protest—and our con- 
ference lasted until late in the evening. A 
peculiar personality held us captive. I could 
at times have sworn that some one—other 
than the Hungarian—was talking to us. 
Tom smoked in silence. He had ceased to 
comment or remonstrate. Finally, Hum rose, 
saying that he would return home by the mid- 
night train. 

““Well—we will think over all you have 
told us,” I said. ‘I may telegraph you to 
come again. Possibly, though not probably, 
I may come to look at this matter from your 
viewpoint.” 

“You will, Mr. Hatfield.” 

‘Don’t lay much on that card!” cried Tom. 

“All I have, Mr. Selby. Good-night!” 


* * * 


“Well, of all the queer specimens that ever 
came ashore,” said Tom, relighting his cigar, 
“this one is beyond classification. Uncouth 
in appearance, yet attractive; roughed it all 
his life but has the manners and language of 
a gentleman; curious enough, but when he 
talked I somehow felt that I was not his peer. 
And then he has a way, every now and then, 
of—of—changing color, so to speak. It 
made me speechless to watch him. Of course, 
he has been a sailor. His frequent use of 
the word ‘sir’ proves that. It’s nautical. 
But great Heavens! What a scheme! I say, 
Hat, suppose all he told us were true?” 

“Well, what then?” 

“What then? Why, it would offer a most 
inviting field for exploration.” 

“Tom, you have voiced my thought. You 
know, well enough, what has been my ruling 
passion—restrained only by circumstances.” 

“Surely—you have had that fever since, 
as boys, we hunted for the source of Snyder’s 
creek, Do you remember that day?” 

“Don’t I? In truth, my boy, I am tired 
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of the daily treadmill. Do you know, if it 
were possible to corroborate Hum’s story, it 
would strongly appeal to me? Aside from 
the tradition, I should relish a trip to the 
‘dark continent.’ I am_ financially able; 
Dick Watson could manage the business 
and—” 

“Hold up, Frank! Take a little aconite— 
your fever is on. How about the old folks?” 

“‘A barrier, I admit, but I think that gulf 
might be bridged. They are hale, hearty, 
and quite independent of me. It would, of 
course, be difficult to gain their consent, but 
there is where I should rely on you. You 
are convincing enough to have been a high- 
grade promotor.” 

“Thanks! Is there any other point where 
I would be convenient ?” 

“Yes, the starting point. 
you to go with me.” 

“And so I should, Frank Hatfield, even to 
ride on the moon’s horns, which would about 
equal the straddling of this bubble. What 
say you to a trifle of that old port before 
turning in?” 


I should expect 


CHAPTER II 


On the morning of the 15th of November, 
189—, three men, bound for the unknown, 
discussed plans over the breakfast table at 
a New York hotel. 

The steamship Mohegan—Mathers com- 
mander—was to sail for Cape Town on the 
17th, prior to which we had much to do in 
the way of an outfit. 

“That was,” my companion declared, 
“like selecting a wardrobe for a man you had 
never seen.” 

Hum’s interest, strangely, centered on a 
coil of tarred rope that he thought we might 
need, which he said, “‘he would purchase on 
the docks, where he was going to see the 
shipping.” 

Tom advised that “we first take a look at 
the ship; then get down to business; and, 
if there was any spare time, take a peep at 
the old town.” 

Captain Mathers, a bluff but genial, jolly, 
typical English skipper, robust and rubicund, 
received us open-handed. 

“T haven’t any of a liner’s fancy fixings to 
offer,” he said; “but the craft is staunch, 
the food good, beds all right, and—I am at 
your service.” 

“A man would be a hog to want more,” 
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asserted Tom. 
coin, Captain.” 

“T hope so, Mr. Selby, I hope so. I des- 
pise counterfeit. Ahoy, Joe! Tell the 
steward I want him. 

“Mr. Rawlins, these gentlemen are going 
down with us. Show ’em the rooms. If 
things aren’t all right, make ’em right. Why, 
bless my soul, men, weren’t there to be three 
of you? That’s what you wrote, or my 
mind’s in a fog.” 

“There are three, Captain,” I explained; 
“‘our companion has gone down to 
Front street to see the ships. He 
is an old sailor, somewhat pecu- 
liar in appearance and otherwise, 
but reliable. If you don’t object, 
he would like to come aboard at 
once. He thinks it would be more 
homelike.” 

‘*So it would, soit would. Send 
him along; we’ll make him com- 
fortable. Now, men, take a look 
at your quarters, then come to 
mine. I'll have something that 
will fit well inside your jackets 
this raw day. Mr.. Rawlins, send 
me a bottle of old Scotch with 
the trimmings.” 

“Things” were shipshape in our 
rooms; likewise in the captain’s 
cozy cabin where he awaited us, 
busily engaged in adjusting the @ | a 
trimming to the “Scotch.” skipper. 

“Find everything comfortable ? 

Well, that’s jolly! Hope this will fit, too,” 
he added, pouring the steaming beverage. 
“Now, here’s to fair skies and fair women! 
There will be one fair woman at least. Many 
passengers? No, only six in the cabin, but 
of good quality, I should say. So you are 
going to cruise ’round the town a bit. I used 
to enjoy that sport myself.” 

“Why not join us?” I asked. 
and dine with us tonight.” 

‘“‘H’m, let’s see,” he faltered, “this is Tues- 
day, Leonard’s night on. Egad, I will! The— 
the—hungrier man can come back with me.” 

“The Hungarian, Captain ?” 

“To be sure! Ha! I reckon there wasn’t 
any counterfeit in that bottle. So you must 
be off,eh? Well, a bit more ballast fore you 
weigh anchor. . . . Good-by!” he shouted at 
the gangway; “look out for squalls—sharks, 
-too,” he added, as we went down the plank. 


“You have the ring of true 


“Come up 





“Captain Mathers, 
typical 
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“Well, Tom, what’s your opinion of our 
skipper?” I asked. 

“One of God’s own. We must give him 
a lively cruise tonight. He is just the kind 
of an old salt to enjoy it. Hope that Hum 
won’t freeze to a ship. What under heavens 
does he want of that tarred rope?” 

“T have no idea, my comrade. It seems 
to be the one thing essential with him. Now 
for the rifles, tents, and sundry other articles 
to be found in this part of the town. Then—” 

‘Then for luncheon,” interposed my chum; 
“that will be the essential for me 
by that time.” 

It so appeared, when we reached 
Stewart’s café. 

“Those rifles are dandies,’’ said 
Tom, through his glass of ale; “I 
wonder how and where we shall 
use them? The chances are in 
their favor. We have made a 
deuced good beginning, but they 
say—" 

“Hold up,” I interrupted. 
““Umberufen,’ as the Germans 
say.” 

“Yes,” he nodded, thumping 
the table; ‘that’s the plain Eng- 
lish of it.” 


J ““A free translation,” I said. 
a ‘Well, are we to have anything 
more ?”’ bal 


English “Yes, oyster-patties and coffee 
to round up with. Then, we'll 
light up and light out; for we have 
stacks to do, and ‘time is on the wing,’” he 
hummed. “I wish we could clip his pinions.” 

I had the same desire—more than once— 
before ten o’clock the next night, when we 
boarded our ship; for work enough for four 
days had been crowded into two. 

“You look fagged, men,” the captain 
remarked as we entered the cabin. “Hada 
tough pull today, eh? Well, it’s over, and 
your luggage is all safely stowed. Your 
messmate and I have been spinning yarns; 
but bless your soul! I can’t hold the pace 
with him. What d’ye think?” he winked, 
‘‘He’s been in the shrouds already.” 

“T fancy he has been in them many times; 
for he impresses me as one who has passed 
through many incarnations. Do you believe 
that doctrine, Hum?” 

“Yes, Mr. Selby, but not as it is commonly’ 
taught. It has a deeper meaning.” 
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“Which we won’t discuss tonight, for I am 
dead tired. Awful sorry we missed the bull 
and bear show near Trinity church. How- 
ever, it’s just as well. I might have been the 
sacrificial lamb.” 

“Take something soothing beforé turning 
in, gentlemen?” invited the skipper; ‘‘no 
use asking our shipmate,” he nodded towards 
Hum. 

“Thanks!” returned Tom; ‘Hatfield and 
I have recently imbibed.” 

“So? Well, haul in your lines and sleep 
peaceful; rest easy in the morning; lie off 
til you hear the first gong. Breakfast at 
eight o’clock. Afore that time we’ll have 
cleared the Hook.” 

* * * 

Life on the Mohegan was enjoyable. The 
table was abundant and excellent; the cap- 
tain genial and jolly; the passengers sociable. 
Tom was in grand form most of the time, 
whether evoking peals of laughter, at dinner, 
by his most inimitable stories, or, later, at 
the piano winning boisterous applause from 
the skipper when he sang English ballads, 
and causing a certain pair of brilliant eyes 
—when present—to draw nearer as he roamed 
amid the enchantments of Faust and Tann- 
hauser. I said ‘most of the time,” for there 
were occasions, as we walked the deck alone, 
when my comrade, with a sweet bit of in- 
herent femininity, would throw his arm about 
me, as in boyhood, while he looked across 
the billows and his usually illuminated features 
settled into meditative lines. 

“Tom,” I once said, “you are thinking of 
home and the dear ones.” 

“That’s right, Hat”—the moisture gathered 
in his eyes—‘‘and of that other dear one 
who went on a longer voyage than this.” 

At these times I withheld philosophic 
suggestions. 

And Hum contributed in no small degree 
to our entertainment. Silent man though 
he was, ordinarily, he could describe nautical 
scenes with graphic power; and, when con- 
versation was along ethical lines, could 
express himself with a force and clearness 
that caused even Doctor Brindley—a tall, 
gaunt, grizzled and _ touselled-topped man 
with overhanging brows—to pause while 
playing, Tom said, ‘a lone hand of knife 
and fork with amazing success”—and ex- 
claim, ‘‘That’s well put, sir.” Occasionally, 
an expression flashed across the rugged Slavic 


face like the one that had so startled us at 
Elgrane; then, a wondering silence—for a 
moment—among the observers. 

Captain Mathers said, “It’s just as if 
some great spirit, that lives somewhere inside 
him, came on deck.”’ 

But the Hungarian spent most of his time 
with the sailors—aiding, counseling and ad- 
monishing. He bound them, by a bond of 
sympathy, so closely that, when, after a ta'e 
of the sea, he would say, ‘“‘Now, shipmates, 
let us drink of the living water”—and draw 
from his pocket a well-thumbed Bible—the 
roughest men would gather near, for he could 
read and expound selected passages in a way 
that made the skipper once say, “I never 
heard any Canon nor Bishop who could do 
it like that, and what’s more, they’re the best 
crew I ever shipped.” 

Then too, fair skies and quiet seas— 
“remarkable conditions for that latitude,” 
the captain asserted—contributed to our 
well being. 

ocr le ieca hen 

One evening, after much urging, Hum 
consented to give an exhibition of mind 
reading. He opposed the employment of 
his gift for a pastime, declaring it to be “‘an 
ignoble use of the divine mind.” However, 
he yielded to the captain’s importunity. 
This occasion brought into prominence a 
lady whom I had, infrequently, seen at table. 
A woman of medium height, with well- 
rounded form, dark gray eyes, regular features 
inclining to the oriental type, and abundant 
rich brown hair wherein an occasional silver 
thread suggested that, may be, forty summers 
had come and gone. In all, a singularly 
attractive person with the hall-mark of breed- 
ing and culture. Mrs. Isabel Durand—the 
captain had told me—who, with her maid, 
Clarisse Viron, hailed from Montreal, Canada. 
She seldom appeared at our evening as- 
semblies, evidently preferring to walk on 
deck with her attendant. Her early presence, 
at this time, betokened her interest in the 
subject, and her manner suggested the return 
of a wanderer in cold abstractions to the 
magnetism of social intercourse. 

“Suppose you commence with me,” said 
Dr. Brindley; “‘but I warn you, in advance, 
you will find me a sealed book.” 

Hum glanced at him. ‘My good doctor, 
at this precise moment you are thinking— 
do you really wish me to tell?” 














“Certainly; blaze away!” 
“Your thoughts are centered on the prob- 
abilities of tomorrow morning’s breakfast.” 

“By Jove!” cried Tom; “I'll wager the 
wine for the crowd he’s right.” 

“Correct, and well put,” admitted the 
doctor; ‘“‘but I can’t see, sir,”—he said 
somewhat stiffly to Tom—“why you were 
so sure.” 

“My absolute confidence in the infallibility 
of the gentleman from Hungary, doctor.” 





‘“‘A—a—ah, I see.” The doctor caressed 
his chin while the overhanging brows became 
more intimate. ‘“‘H—m, I seé. Well, now, 
it’s Mathers’ turn to go on the gridiron.” 

“No,” objected the captain, “‘my thinker 
is full of nautical things. It would be too 

° easy for my shipmate; besides, he doesn’t 
want to peep into my locker.” 

“You are right, messmate,” agreed Hum; 
“but, to be fair with the others, I must say 
that just now your thoughts reverted to a 
remarkable incident in your life.” 

“Shiver my timbers, man!”—the glasses 
jingled on the tray—‘‘it’s true as the compass! 
Know what it was, Hum?” 





“She arose quickly and poured a glass of water.” 
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“Not the particulars, sir, but I think the 
affair was pathetic and thrilling.” 

“Thrilling? God bless my soul, I should 
say so! Ahoy there, Dick! find Mr. Leonard! 
He ought not to miss this. Pathetic? Egad! 
it makes the brine come even now.” 

“T move the captain spins that yarn,” 
said Tom. 

Dr. Brindley seconded. 

“Well, perhaps I will. I'll see—maybe 
I will—but I won’t promise just now.” 

“Do tell us, Captain 
Mathers,” Mrs. Durand ap- 
pealed, with irresistible grace. 

The skipper looked at her. 

“Well, I will, madam — 
some evening when my ba- 
rometer acts right.” 

Our lady’s interest deep- 
ened as the experiments went 
on. Finally, she seated her- 
self by Hum, remarking: 

“T do not believe you can 
read my thoughts.” 

“Quite likely, madam—you 
are raising barriers difficult 
to scale.” 

“T frankly admit 
You are very acute.” 

His attention seemed riv- 
eted fora moment. His great 
eyes grew more brilliant as 
he leaned forward; there was 
a slight tone of triumph in 
his voice as he said: 

“J think this frivolity has 
gone far enough, but I will 
tell you just this: Usually, 
your thoughts are with the 
past. They are often in Cal- 
cutta; thence, they stray to an attractive 
bungalow in Simla, where they like to abide; 
then to Bohemia, where they do not care to 
dwell. It is a’ route they travel daily.” 

She arose quickly, a shade paler, went to 
the table and poured a glass of water— 
evidently to control rising emotions. 

“Am I right, madam?” Hum asked. 

“Oh, you must not question a woman too 
closely,” she smiled, “else she will retreat 
into the fortress of silence. But this I will 
say: Among the many remarkable men I 
have met, you are conspicuous. Will you 
permit me to see your hand?” 

Hum extended his palm—interested in turn. 


that. 
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“No wonder,’ she murmured, studying 
the lines. ‘“‘What—a—strange past! What 
an astonishing destiny!” 

“How so, madam?” 

“The latter will be revealed to you,” she 
said, then turned away. ‘Now, Mr. 
Selby,” she went on, gaily, as she drew from 
her girdle a tiny jeweled watch, “‘will you 
sing the ‘Evening Star’ for us?” 

“‘Gladly, Mrs. Durand, as a grateful tribute 
to your presence.” 

“You are gallant, Mr. Selby.” A_ be- 
witching smile fluttered about lips potent to 
enslave. ‘‘And you, Mr. Hatfield?” 

“Nothing to offer, Mrs. Durand, except 
homage to you.” 

A rare opal glowed as her exquisite hand 
emphasized her simple ‘‘Thank you.” 

“You are in fine voice tonight, my com- 
rade,” I said. 

“That was well 
doctor. 

“Heavenly,” sighed Mrs. Durand. 

“Sweet as a poesy,” from the captain. 
“Mr. Selby, do you happen to know an old 
song,—‘The Bay o’ Biscay O’?” 

“Surely, Captain. A favorite of yours?” 

‘A great favorite, sir; I used to warble it 
most of the time.” 


’ 


” 


put, sir,” agreed the 


’ 


“Oh, ho! Well, then, I propose that you 
sing it for us.” 
“T sing? Oh, no; I haven’t any voice 


nowadays. Lost it overboard years ago. 
Humph! ’twould be like an old raven trying 
to sing the Canticles. Oh—no! Besides, 
like as not I’d ground soon after I cast off.” 

“Oh, come on, Cap,” urged Tom, “let’s 
have it, brace in. I'll play you a rattling 
accompaniment; and if you go ashore— 
which you won’t—I’ll pull you off.” 

““Egad! T’ll lay a sovereign you can do it, 
my son, but you see—” 

“Ah, do, Captain Mathers,” entreated 
Mrs. Durand winningly. ‘Please, please do. 
Why, it would be the crowning pleasure of 
the evening. It would make us all so happy.” 

“Would it really, now, my good lady?” 
beamed the captain. ‘Well, Pll try. Listen 
for the foghorn!” 

The burst of applause that succeeded 
ended only when the steward appeared at the 
companion way, somewhat excited. 

“Excuse me,” he said, addressing his chief, 
“T thought something had broken loose.” 

Half an hour later the captain paused in 


the midst of a hilarious commentary on the 
evening addressed to Tom and me. His 
face clouded. “I am losing my reckoning,” 


. he said: “I forgot to have Rawlins send up a 


lot of good things ’propriate for the occasion.” 

“Don’t mention it,’ I pleaded; “after 
that supper no one could have found room 
for them.” 

The jolly tar’s eyes twinkled. One hand 
guarded his mouth while the other drew a 
guinea from his pocket: 

‘Say, mates,” he whispered, “don’t know 
as I ought to say it, but I’ll lay that ’gainst a 
ha’penny there was one who could have 
stowed ’em—but God bless him, I like to 
see him eat.” 

* ES rf 

“That is a difficult theory to accept,” 
Dr. Brindley was remarking to Hum, as I 
entered the breakfast room next morning. 
The latter was stating, with great clearness, 
his belief in the immanence of the divine 
mind. 

“Why, Mr. Hatfield’”—he appealed to me 
—‘“‘your friend here would have me believe 
that the steak I am eating has no existence 
outside my mind; in fact, that nothing we 
cognize with our senses exists at all except 
as a state of consciousness. To grasp all 
that means would require a complete re- 
organization of one’s mentality.” 

“And that is precisely what must occur,” 
asserted Hum, ‘before one can realize the 
eternal verities.” 

A rustle of dainty silken garments attuned 
to a silvery voice—and we turned to greet 
Mrs. Durand. 

“‘Am I too late for the intellectual feast ?” 
she asked sunnily; “I caught a fragment as 
I entered.” 

“Not so,” said the doctor, “‘but, later, you 
might have lost some substantial excellence; 
although this gentleman argues—forcibly, I 
will admit—that it has no real existence.” 

“T quite agree with him,” she announced, 
bowing to Hum. “Ah, Mr. Hatfield, where 
is your friend?” 

‘“‘Where I am sure he would not be were 
he aware of the surprise in store for him— 
the surprise and, may I add, the pleasure 
that awaited me.” 

“Tf it is to my unexpectedness you so 
felicitously refer, Mr. Hatfield, I can only 
say: I have reformed.” 

“Heaven bless the reformation!” 
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“‘That is very nice of you,” came in dulcet 
cadences, “‘but I have broken the thread that 
was weaving into interesting fabrics. I 
think’”’—she remarked to Hum—‘‘you were 
speaking of the eternal verities as I came in.’’ 

“He was,” interposed Brindley; ‘“‘and he 
holds that one cannot realize them without 
undergoing a change of mentality.” 

“The theologian would say a change of 
heart,” explained Hum. 

“And that is true,’”’ our winsome traveler 
agreed. “The human or mortal mind— 
perhaps we might more properly say the 
divine mind, humanized for a period in its 
manifestation—strangely becomes the store- 
house of conflicting thoughts, garnered from 
the past and present, which, like the dust on 
the globe, obscures the incandescent light 
within. They must be rearranged, classified 
and purged, before we can clearly discern 
the eternal truth.” 

“That is it! That—is—it!” exclaimed 
the Hungarian, with evident satisfaction and 
some surprise. 

“Tt was remarkably well put,” said the 
doctor; “but it is all beyond my ken. Prob- 
ably because I lean to agnosticism.” 

“T cannot understand,” said Mrs. Durand, 
“how a doctor of medicine—” 

“Of philosophy, also, madam—with a 
poor record in each.” 

“Ah, thank you! I cannot see how a 
searcher in those realms can be an agnostic.” 

“Perhaps not, my good lady, but—” 

“Hello, all!’ exclaimed Tom from the 
stairs; “any worms left for the late bird? 
Why—Mrs. Durand! I beg your pardon! 
Truly, something has made the desert to 
blossom as the rose.” 

“T have come out of the gloom into the 

unshine, Mr. Selby,” she said, mischievously. 

“Good enough! It’s a joy to us all. 
Weil—what’s been the theme? You all 
look happy.” 

“Oh, we have been discussing things 
material and immaterial,” replied the doctor. 
“Tt’s your play now.” 

“So? Well, I’ll ship with the material— 
for a short cruise any way. Dick, bring me 
an omelet and griddle cakes—brown ones— 
and—er—a small piece of the fish.” 

“‘Not the usual order,” I suggested. 

“No,” he said, glancing across the table. 
“T don’t need my ordinary lay-out this 
morning.” 
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In our fair shipmate’s eyes there lurked an 
expression which her lips would not have 
revealed. 

“Mr. Selby,” she said, “at no remote 
period your views concerning material things 
will undergo a radical change.” 

“Certainly not as regards fish bones!” 
he declared; “but how do you know that? 
You have not seen my hand.” 

“It was not necessary,” she said archly. 

“There’s an odor of mysticism in this 
room,” said Tom, sniffing; ‘‘Detwold ought 
to be here, Hat.” 

“Prof. John Detwold?” asked Mrs. Du- 
rand. 

“The same. Ever heard him?” 

“Yes, in Montreal, Mr. Selby.” 

“Agree with him?” 

“Mainly—especially on subjects I had 
studied with other eminent teachers. Did 
you?” 

“Really, I don’t know. He served such 
a tremendous hash of subnormal and super- 
consciousness between thin slices of subliminal 
mind, that, when the spread was over, I 
didn’t know where I was. In fact, I was 
ready to doubt the reality of birth and death 
—the eternal verities.”’ 

The doctor and Hum laughed outright at 
Tom’s application of the phrase. I was. 
absorbed in an oriental face across which 
small shadows crept as it turned toward 
Tom. 

“Having a good time?” 
voice rang out cheerily. “That’s right— 
laugh and grow fat. By the way, I haven’t 
any surgeon this trip. He broke his star- 
board arm the day ’fore we sailed. You’ve 
only Rawlins and me to take care of you.” 

“They can meet all my requirements,” 
declared Tom. 

‘“‘And the others too, I fancy, for we don’t 
carry sick thoughts on this craft. They’re 
a bad cargo.”’* 

A sound, resembling a low whistle, came 
from the direction of the agnostic. 

“Tf you folks have nothng better on hand 
after breakfast,” continued the captain, 
“come up on the bridge. The weather is 
fine but ’twon’t hold. The glass is falling— 
make the most of the sunshine today.” 

Mrs. Durand had planned a course of 
reading. The doctor declared he ‘was about 
to inaugurate a mental house-cleaning.”’ 
Tom and I accepted the invitation. 


The captain’s 
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On the bridge the captain became rem- 
iniscent and held us in delightful bondage 
until Gordon Cumming’s name was men- 
tioned. 

“Speaking of him,” he said, “I suppose 
you boys are after big game. I judged so 
from your luggage.” 

““Yes, we are,” I replied, “but not his kind 
of game.” 

Then we told him our plans. The skip- 
per’s face grew graver at each point, settling 
into despair when we reached the tradition. 

“Pardon me, gentlemen,” he said, “but 
it’s the wildest scheme I ever heard of. It’s 
simply impossible! Some folks would think 
you were daft, but I don’t. Now take an 
old salt’s advice; don’t attempt any such wild 
goose chase. Oh, no, men—it won’t do at 
all! Why, you might as well go to sea with- 
out a chart—you might as well search for 
the dream islands.” 

“Where?” asked Tom. 

“Where? Humph, where, to be sure.” 
The captain tapped his forehead. “TI like 
your pluck, boys—you’ve mettle enough to 
carry you to Hades and back, but—don’t 
put any chips into that game.” 

“Thanks, Captain, for your candor,” I 
said. ‘‘We have already been assailed with 
every dissuasive argument, but to no effect. 
Start we would, and go on we will, unless 
death bars the way.” 

“By Jove, boys, that’s the true ring— 
that’s the right stuff! I admire you, but I 
can’t ship with you, for you have neither 
chart nor compass. However, if you will 
do it—God be with you!” 


CHAPTER III 


An overcast sky, a stiff breeze and a rough 
sea verified our skipper’s prediction and con- 
fined us to the saloon for the evening. Each 
one contributed to our mutual entertainment. 
Mrs. Durand—with charming incidents of 
travel; —Tom—musical memories; the doctor 
—humorous personal experiences; Hum— 
graphic sea pictures intensified by mystical 
sidelights in a way that caused our lady to 
stare at him in astonishment; the writer— 
but little, I fear. His thoughts centered on 
an hour that afternoon passed with a remark- 
able woman; an hour which would have been 
prolonged but for the storm signals. 

“Ahoy!” shouted the captain; “TI figured 
to come aboard ’fore you were half seas over, 
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but I couldn’t make it. The wind is dead 
ahead. Children, it’s a comfort to get in 
with you. It’s a nasty night—a nasty night. 
Good deal such a night, as—” 

“Much the same,” Hum observed quietly. 

“What’s that? By my top gallants, man, 
I'd be willing to swear you were there if I 
didn’t know that you weren’t.” 

Tom caught the cue: 

“We understand,” he said, “and we want 
that yarn.” 

“Oh, yes; that story,’ chimed in Mrs. 
Durand. ‘Come and sit by me, Captain.” 

“Egad, I will; ’twould be poor seamanship 
to steer clear of so snug a harbor tonight.” 

He settled himself comfortably in the 
proffered chair and thrummed the arm as he 
murmured, with a far away look—” 

“T wonder — what — became — of her?”’ 
His hand sought his pocket. ‘‘Ha! I believe 
I’ve taken a slight cold. So you want that 
yarn. Well, about twenty years ago I was - 
mate on the brig Melrose of London, bound 
for the Cape. We had only two cabin 
passengers—a Professor Jerome and his wife 
—awful nice people. He went out partly on 
some scientific work for an English college, 
but mostly for his health. He had some 
sort of a malady he hoped would be improved 
by the voyage. Well, we hadn’t been out 
more than thirty days when, one night, just 
about such a night as this, the ship’s surgeon 
woke me after I had turned in, and told me 
that the stork had come aboard during mid- 
watch, and left a beautiful girl baby for Mrs. 
Jerome. Next morning I was about to offer 
congratulations to the Professor when the 
stewardess informed me that the mother had 
not survived the ordeal. Two days later, 
the Professor died suddenly—overcome with 
grief—the doctor said. 

“‘Hey—but it was a terrible sad hour when, 
at eight bells, we committed the bodies of the 
parents to the deep. The captain being sick, 
I read the English service for the burial of 
the dead at sea, and a peculiar sound—one a 
man never forgets—came as the sack left 
the plank and we thought of the poor little 
orphan; there wasn’t a dry eye amongst us. 
Hey—that pesky wind on the bridge hit me, 
I fancy.” 

“Undoubtedly,” sympathized Mrs. Du- 
rand, drawing from her belt a delicate, rose- 
scented handkerchief, “and your cold is 
contagious, Captain.” 
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“‘Well, strange as it may seem, the baby 
thrived under the care of the surgeon and the 
stewardess, now the only woman on board. 
Of course, we were all fond of the child. It 
seemed just as if we had picked her up at sea. 
But I don’t know why I loved her so much. 
I was a bachelor then—now I am the father 
of several good boys and girls; but my love 
for that little stranger was as strong as it has 
been for my own children—and that’s saying 
a good deal. 

““When we came to look over the parents’ 
things we found a little gold locket on which 
was the name, ‘ Josephine.’” 

“Captain,” interrupted Mrs. Durand, 
much agitated, “did you ever learn Mrs. 
Jerome’s maiden name?” 

“No, madam, I’m sorry to say I never 
heard it, though I afterward visited her 
relatives in—” 

“Never mind, Captain. 
go on.” 

“We concluded that like as not the mother’s 
name was Josephine, so we christened the 
little one by that name and tied the locket 
around her neck. My! she was a great pet. 
Even the roughest sailor was tender towards 
her. One big lubberly fellow with-a shock 
of red hair that might have served for a 
beacon liked to tend her. He said he ‘once 
had a chick of his own.’ 

““When she was about a year old, we were 
lying off the African coast, somewhere up 
where you are going, Mr. Hatfield” —Mrs. 
Durand’s eyes turned to me quickly with an 
enquiring gaze—‘‘I was detailed to take a 
boat’s crew and go up a river in search of 
gum. We took the woman and child with 
us, thinking it would do them good to get 
away from the ship for awhile. All went 
merrily during the four hours we were reach- 
ing a dense jungle where the gum was. We 
moored the boat, and, as there were no signs 
of foes, I took the men into the timber a 
piece. We had been at work but a short time 
when a shriek caused us to rush to the boat, 
where we found the stewardess lying on the 
bank alone and unconscious. The child was 
gone. After we revived the woman she told 
us that while she and the baby were sitting 
near the boat, there suddenly appeared a tall 
man who did not resemble a negro in color, 
features or dress; that he said nothing, but 
seized the child and disappeared in the 
jungle. We searched in every direction, but 
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without success. Then a downcast lot of 
men pulled for the ship with a weeping 
woman. There was consternation on that 
craft when we told our story. Early next 
morning the captain sent two boat loads of 
armed men to continue the search. But 
’twasn’t any use; by night we were forced 
to abandon hope and return, as we were to 
weigh anchor at daybreak. This incident 
seemed to bring us bad luck. Soon after, 
during a storm, we lost our captain and 
three of the crew. ; 

“On my return to London I found the 
relatives of Professor Jerome—two maiden 
sisters. They were fine people but sort o’ 
queer in a way. Among other things, they 
told me the child inherited a large fortune. 
Let me see—I think they said Mrs. Jerome 
had no relatives, living, except a cousin who 
was somewhere in the United States. I have 
forgotten his name. Yes—they were fine 
people. Instead of blame, as I expected, 
they thanked me for what I had done and 
forced on me quite a sum as compensation. 
I invested the amount in good securities, but 
I will never touch them. I arranged it so 
that in case there was no news of the child in 
twenty-five years, they are to be used, in some 
worthy English institution, as a memorial 
to my littie girl, as I called her.” 

The sailor leaned back and closed his eyes 
as he said sorrowfully, “‘That’s about all there 
is to it. My little girl!” 

The influenza had spread. 
time before a word was spoken. 
the silence. 

“Captain, did you ever see, among the 
natives, any one resembling the man who 
stole the child?” 

““No, not one who answered the description 
given by the stewardess.” 

“It’s a beastly thing to say, I presume,” 
exclaimed Tom, ‘“‘but it is my belief that she 
finally became a part of the big brute.” 

“Why, Mr. Selby, what a horrible thought!” 
shuddered Mrs. Durand. “TI prefer to think 
the sweet little soul perished of hunger and 
exposure.” 

“Captain,” asked Dr. Brindley, “might 
it not have been possible that the child was 
drowncd, and the woman invented the story 
to conceal her—” 

“No, sir! If you had known that woman 
as well as I knew her, you would close reef 
that thought.” 


It was some 
Hum broke 
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“T have been splicing the frayed ends of 
that yarn,” observed Hum; “I see many 
things I can’t explain, cannot put into words. 
I wish I could. But I do not agree with the 
others.” 

“Possibly she was stolen in hope of a 
ransom,” I suggested. 

“Ransomed!” cried the Hungarian, his 
grave and thought-lined face suddenly be- 
coming illuminated. 

“What is it, Hum?” the captain asked, 
amazed. 

“Tt is too wild an imagining to be uttered,” 
he said, then lapsed into silence. 

““Ah, well—it’s a mystery,” said the captain; 
“a great mystery. I’ve never been able to 
fathom it and I never expect to. I must 
take a turn on the bridge.” 

“One moment, Captain,” pleaded Mrs. 
Durand, ‘would you remember the name 
of the man,—the cousin’s name,—if you were 
to hear it?” 

“Certainly—though it’s not in my foretop 
now.” 

“Was it—- Whalen?” 

“Why, of course it was! 
dickens did you know it?” 

“How? Oh, thank you ever so much for 
your sad but deeply interesting “story.” 

“Tt was in keeping with the night,” she 
said to me as the captain left. “What a fate 
for an innocent child!” 

““The rose that lives its little hour,’” I 
quoted. 

She looked at me intently an instant, then 
asked winningly, ‘““May I. read your hand 
tomorrow ?”’ 

“Willingly, Mrs. Durand.” 

And a personality, stranger than the skip 
. per’s weird tale, left us. 


How the d— 


* * * 


The morning invited exercise on deck. 
Early as I was, I found Mrs. Durand and her 
maid enjoying the sunshine. 

“T am glad the minor drama of last evening 
did not keep you awake,” I remarked. 

“Because I am here at this hour?” she 
asked, smiling; ‘‘appearances are, at times, 
deceptive. The tale did cause me several 
sleepless hours.” 

“You appeared absorbed in the narrative,” 
I ventured. 

She gazed seaward for an instant; a slight 
film fell across her beautiful eyes. 


“Yes, Mr. Hatfield, I was. I had reason 
to be. The name, Josephine, awakened 
memories of my girlhood. My girlhood,” 
she repeated dreamily, “the roseate portion 
of a woman’s life.” 

“Are you a seeress as well as palmist?” 
I asked with much wonder. 

“The world may so classify me,” she said, 
as she pressed in place a jeweled hairpin. 
“YT make no claim. All such titles are ob- 
jectionable; they frequently imply more than 
the truth.” 

The maid’s deft hands had transformed a 
steamer chair into an inviting couch which 


‘the mistress accepted. 


“But you believe in palmistry,” I pursued. 

“Yes, it becomes an exact science when 
understood; but, like many another, it is 
corrupted by charlatans who use it for base 
purposes. I should tell you, however, that 
though the lines in a human hand have much 
significance, one must be able to read between 
them.” 

“Do you mean that one must be clair- 
voyant ?” 

“T do not like that term. One must have 
spiritual insight. There are sense centers 
that act independently of the physical organs; 
though they rarely do so without previous 
development. We are hampered by the clay 
molds in which we dwell.” 

Little did I realize how, or where, the 
opinion of this gifted woman would be con- 
firmed. 

“‘Clarisse,” she called, ‘‘serve breakfast in 
my room this morning, and renew your 
search for the small book. Look in the 
pocket of the steamer trunk.” 

As the maid left, she turned to me with 
eager eyes. ‘Now, Mr. Hatfield, what 
better time to read your hand? We shall 
not be interrupted.” 

“Mostly lines of toil,” I asserted, drawing 
a chair to her side. 

“On the contrary,” she said, “you have 
had an exceptionally easy life. Your hard 
work is yet to come. It will not be for long, 
but while it lasts, it will be strenuous. This 
line”—the opal shed its subtle fire as she 
indicated it—‘‘borders close on death. So 
close’”—she emphasized with the velvet tip 
of a taper finger that electrified me—-‘‘as 
to leave an impression and a mark you will 
carry through life. Though not naturally 
impulsive, you are progressive, self-reliant, 
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egoistic and fond of adventure. Your re- 
ligious convictions are deep but dormant. 
You are affectionate but not demonstrative.” 

She smiled at me from under her perfectly 
arched brows as she went on: “You rather 
pride yourself on your carefully fostered 
bachelor proclivities, but, so far, you have 
not been bound by that which most enthralls 
men.” 

Then her fringed eyes assumed an expres- 
sion more powerful than the utterances of her 
full red lips. I experienced a feeling of 
elation tempered by the uncomfortable sen- 
sation of being transparent. 

“So much for the lines. Now—shall I 
read between them?” 

““Yes, if there is anything lighter or even 
grayer, do not hesitate to exhibit it.” 

“A great change is coming to you,” she 
resumed, as her éyelids drooped and she 
toyed with the opal. ‘Old opinions will 
fade before a new light; your concept of 
men and things will be reversed; your ideas 
of life will so change, that those you now hold 
will seem worthless to you. You will never 
be an inventor, but you will become a revelator 
who will astonish the world. You will 
scarcely recognize yourself. You will at last 
realize that the only real power in the universe 
is love. The tide in your life will turn”— 
she leaned towards me slightly, as she re- 
peated: 

“ There is a tide in the affairs of men, 
Which taken at the flood, leads on— 

“You know the rest.’””’ She waved adieu 
as Clarisse appeared. “Let nothing turn you 
from the course you have chosen.” 

“The course I have chosen!” I exclaimed. 
“Has the captain told—” 

“No, Mr. Hatfield, Captain Mathers has 
told me nothing.” 

i watched her retreating figure—then 
mused, heedless of the material gong. 


* * * 


Tom was finishing his breakfast alone. He 
looked at me suspiciously. 

“Hello! Rather late for one who turned 
out so early. Where the deuce have you 
been? I'll go the wine for us two that I 
know. I have the evidence.” 

“In what form, wiseacre ?”’ 

“Another absentee from breakfast, this 
morning.” 

“‘T don’t trace the association.” 


“Ta, ta! Francis.” 

“Well, pass the bet, dear boy. I'll give 
you the game. However, I seem not to be 
the only tardy one.” 

“That’s right, Hat. The truth is my 
slumber was about as fragmentary as a cat’s.”’ 

“Thinking about the story?” 

“Yes, but more about what Hum said. 
Say, there’s something awful curious in that 
individual. You remember the figure he 
and I saw between the trees?” 

“Yes, I recall the illusion. What of it?” 

“Tilusion! I like that, old man! It was 
real; but the morning after Hum left, I 
couldn’t see the figure any more. I forgot 
to tell you. Outside pressure squeezed it out 
of my mind.” 

“And a good sleep cleared away your 
vapors. That’s all there was to it.” 

““There’s where you are off, Frank. You 
can bet your life Hum was connected with 
it in some way. The fact is, we have a ‘pair 
royal’ with us.” 

“You refer to Hum and the doctor?” 

“Not much. I mean Hum and the win- 
some widow. She is deep. It would be 
difficult to take soundings, but if one could 
get a trawl down, it’s my opinion some 
witnesses to & strange past would come up. 
That’s—my—belief!” he reiterated between 
vigorous puffs on his freshly lighted pipe. 
“Well, here goes for a chat with Leonard on 
the bridge. Join us?” 

“Not this morning, Tom. You and the 
mate seem to have become great chums.” 

“Think so? Well, the Lord knows we’ve 
had good examples. Really now, what was 
up this morning ?” 

I told him. 

“Gee! It’s no wonder you limited your 
order to oatmeal and toast. Good-by!” 

There was just enough suggestion in my 
comrade’s remarks concerning examples to 
annoy me. . Evidently he had been observant, 
and formed an opinion he had not and 
probably would not express. This, coupled 
with what I had just heard from his lips, 
put me into a mood ill fitted to meet the burst 
of song and laughter that, an hour later, 
greeted me as I entered the saloon. Tom 
and Mrs. Durand were at the piano. I 
stopped—my surprise evidently quite ap- 
parent—for the laugh was renewed. I did 
not join in. 

“T am de trop,” I suggested. 
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“You?” a shapely hand went forth, “how 
could you be?” 

“The truth is,” explained Tom, ‘my 
friend passed a wretched night, and is on 
invalid diet this morning. All the outgrowth 
of his irreparable loss.” 

““What loss?” I asked coldly. 

“Your invulnerability, old comrade. You 
have my sympathy. I, too, am somewhat 
afflicted. This-is the first time I have been 
required to put down the fee in advance. I 
prided myself on unlimited credit.” 

Mrs. Durand laughed heartily. 

“All this, Mr. Hatfield, is because, in 
response to Mr. Selby’s request that I read 
his hand, I first demanded a song. I am 
grieved and—” 

“Don’t let sorrow dim your eyes,” inter- 
posed Tom gaily. 

She blushed slightly. 

“T shall not read your hand,” she de- 
clared; ‘‘but, instead, will tell you a short 
story. Come and sit where I can see you.” 

“Why so?” 

“For two reasons—not to be told,” she 
added roguishly. 

Her remark intensified my discomfort. 

“Come, draw up, Hat; you are not usually 
a back number.” 

“Ordinarily not, Tom, but as this is to be 
a virtuoso’s performance the second violin 
will not be needed.” 

‘““Pshaw, nonsense, what trash! You need 
treatment. I prescribe rhubarb and soda.” 

Mrs. Durand seemed amused. 

“Let me suggest,” she advised, “that you 
two occupy the sofa and I will sit vis-a-vis. 
There, that is nice. Now for the story” 

Then my comrade’s whole life, in allegory, 
came out with startling clearness. At the 
close, the narrator added: 

“He will wed a beautiful woman with dark 
eyes and rich auburn hair, whom he will love 
as he has never loved before.” 

Tom looked at her, wonderingly, for a 
moment. 

“The last clause saves you, fair seeress,”’ 
he said. ‘Hatfield told you the rest.” 

We denied the assertion. 

“Honest and true, Frank Hatfield?” 

“Yes, honest and true.” 

“Well, it’s the most amazing thing I ever 
heard,” he said, in a hushed, awed voice. 
“Excuse me! I am going on deck.” 

The door closed. A motion of my hand, 
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and the prophetess took the vacant seat. 

“What do you think of him?” I asked. 

“A delightful personality; a gentleman, 
noble and generous to a fault. He has 
qualities that would captivate most women, 
but—” she again toyed with the opal—‘“not 
all. There is one thing lacking.” 

“And that is—” 

She interrupted me with her eyes. 
turned to me steadfastly. 

“We found the little book,” she smiled,— 
“the Gita, the Bhagavad Gita. Have you 
read it, Mr. Hatfield 2?” 

“No, I must confess I never heard of it.” 

“Why, it is the last of the Vedas; the 
Lord’s Song—a mine of wisdom you should 
explore.” 

“Superior to our Bible?” 

‘“‘N—no, perhaps not, but it tersely con- 
firms much that is in our sacred book.” 

“You are deeply read in East Indian lore, 
Mrs. Durand?” 

“Yes, especially in those metaphysical 
themes that fill the soul with divine radiance. 
Those wondrous blossoms that exhale fra- 
grance from every petal.” 

I picked up the last Harper’s. 

“And you care but little for such litera- 
ture?” I asked. 

“No; but few of the popular magazines 
possess nutritive qualities. Like champagne, 
they stimulate, then depress. They have no 
spiritual value.” 

I gazed at her in silence. 

“Of what are you thinking, Mr. Hatfield?” 

“Mostly of you, also of Detwold. Do you 
believe in states of consciousness, as described 
by him?” 

“Assuredly. I have experienced them. 
It is possible, sometimes, to rise above the 
tangle and turmoil of earth life into the realm 
of light and love.” 

“How?” 

“By study; by practice; and sometimes, 
through the influence of another. Your 
friend, the Hungarian, has this ability in a 
remarkable degree. You and Mr. Selby are 
now acting by his guidance.” 

“T do not understand.” 

“No, not now, but some day? Yes!” 

She took the book from me and rippled 
the leaves as her voice grew musically tender. 

“What malignant little sprite is chambered 
in your serene mind this morning?” 

“Do not ask me,” I implored. 


They 
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“Has it quite gone?” 

“Not entirely.” 

“May I exorcise it?” 

“You alone can.” 

She drew nearer, her lips parted— 

Our captain entered with his quadrant: 

“Studying navigation? Well it’s wise to 
know one’s whereabouts, so as to avoid 
shoals. No danger though,” he added, as 
if he thought his remark might contain an 
implication, ‘‘we’ve got water under us pretty 
nigh as hard to fathom as—as some other 
things. I’m going to take the sun. Mr. 
Hatfield, I can’t for the life of me tell why, 
but we all seem to have the doldrums today. 
Hum and Brindley are floundering through 
a morass of queer vegetation down stairs; 
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Mr. Selby had a sort of scared look when I 
met him just now; Leonard’s as silent as a 
wooden gun; I’m a point off the course 
myself; and here you two are cooped up 
while God’s sunshine is kissing the deck. 
Don’t you think you can get the clever man 
from Hungary to stir us up a bit tonight? 
We mustn’t run into a fog.” 

“No, that will never do,” I agreed, pulling 
myself together; ‘‘I will try.” . 

The skipper rose. “It’s ’bout noon,” he 
said; ‘I must be off. Come up with me. 
Hey, madam, deepen those roses a shade! 
You too, messmate, might add a bit of color 
*thout spoiling the picture. Come on!” 

Mrs. Durand pleaded a slight headache. 
I turned away with the genial son of the sea. 


(To be Continued. ) 
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ED Wine from the Heart-Loves of Eden! 
Vital Vintage of Souls, God-ripe; 
Wild-grown on the Joy-Hills of Freedom— 
Trod out in the tramp of Life! 


Kept sweet from hate’s venomous bitter 

In the strain of earth’s envious strife; 

_ Unveneered by the gloss of vain glitter— 
Lifting up through the darkness to Light! 


Made-over from Visions and Dreaming, 

With the Mystery of Melody wrought; 
Dumb, mute inarticulate Feeling 

Born Immortal through Music of Thought! 


Above the wet snarl and the mangling 
By the ravenous, blood-jowl’d pack, 
My feet shall be caught in a tangling - 
With the Stars on their Song-beat track! 


There will I sing gayly and gladly, 
Drinking deep of God’s Glory and Might; 
While earth’s hoof-tramping herds stamp madly, 
Foam-fanged in their frenzied fight! 


—Henry Young Ostrander. 























OU are sure it is nothing catch- 

ing?” urged the little mother in 

the door. And the gaunt stranger 

standing on the round boulder 
doorstep answered huskily: “I couldn’t have 
the face to ask ye to go, Ma’am, seein’ your 
own children, ef it was catchin’. ’Tain’t 
nuthin’ but malary—ol’ fashion, chills and 
ager, malary. The Doctor said she’d get 
well ef we cu’d shift her to the hills. But 
it seems like-she got weaker every jog the 
ol’ hosses makes.” 

He passed his rough hand hastily across 
his eyes, half-turning away to hide the ac- 
tion. ‘TI wouldn’t never ask ye for myself, 
Ma’am!” he pleaded again. ‘But the wife’s 
plumb wore out. She fell a-dozin’ with her 
supper plate in her lap; an’ she’s that scairt 
she’ll go to sleep an’ let Milly die, ’at I 
simply had to strike out for help. Seems 
like jest only the sight of another woman ’Il 
hearten her up.” 

The little mother’s shoulders stiffened with 
decision. ‘Rena,’ she directed, “bring me 
my big gray shawl. ‘Put father’s supper 
in the oven, but don’t shut the door tight. 
Wash up the other dishes, you and Olive. 
Tell him there are movers resting in the old 
cabin on the flat; that their child is sick, and 
T have gone over to'see what Ican do. Don’t 
cry, Bobbie, my man! Sister will put you 
to bed. Besides, you have to be _ house- 
father till daddy gets home; mamma _ never 


could leave the two girls if she did not have — 


a great boy to guard them.” 
Whereupon the five-year-old gulped up a 


comical look of importance, and despite the 
tears coursing down his red cheeks, received 
his goodnight kiss without another whimper. 

“Ts there anything I ought to take?” she 
asked of the haggard shadow on the door- 
step. ‘Medicines ?—blankets ?—food?” The 
stranger choked between gratitude and pride. 

“No, Ma’am, thank ye. We ain’t beg- 
gars yet!” he stammered. ‘“Be’n able to 
pay our way, an’ buy what Ol’ Doctor bid 
us. And ef Milly’d only get well, my two 
hands’!l make us a livin’ anywheres.” 

He backed clumsily off the uneven stone, 
and reached involuntarily to steady her more 
accustomed descent. 

“Ye see I had a little blacksmith business 
down south of hére to Green Bend,” he began 
awkwardly to explain as they veered into the 
wind’s sweep, away from the protecting house 
and barns. ‘But when Lucy, and Ellie, an’ 
Burt, all died, an’ Milly more’n took sick 
right after, I jest sold out an’ started up 
crik for a healthier place to settle.” 

The little mother shivered and looked 
back at the three small figures still outlined 
in the open door, black against the yellow 
lamp-light. 

“Lucy, and Ellie, and Burt, all died.” 

The man’s uncomplaining statement struck 
to her soul. She would surely do what she 
could to save to these stricken people their 
one remaining ewe lamb. 
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Sparse scattered prairie folk, leagues sepa- 
rated from the possibility of hire, are wont 
neighborly to serve one another in sickness 
and distress; and this slender little woman, 
confiding her babies to Providence and the 
somber night at a cry out of the dark, was one 
willing to do more than her share. 

Threatening herself alone, even the danger 
of infection would have raised no barrier 
to her ministrations. The distant Russian 
settlement had amply proved that, in that 
awful summer before her marriage, when 
her small school had been decimated by a 
vagrant epidemic of scarlet fever, and its 
young teacher had resolved herself into a 
determined committee of one to persuade 
the frightened foreign mothers to obey 
orders, and keep the unfamiliar and hated 
quarantine. The gentle monitor within 
grieved at her errand’s contrast with a 
modest home festal day, as the troubled 
sojourner at her side covered the ringing 
dry road with long strides that kept her far 
too breathless for speech. But recognizing 
the spirit which drove him, she made no 
murmur of distress, until, as they dropped 
into the ragged side coulee carrying their 
path down the fifty-foot bluff that marked 
the river bank of ages past, he noticed him- 
self that she was panting, and checked his 
pace with a swift apologetic word. 

The old cabin stood off to the right, in a 
wide swale through which the lesser river of 
today meanders in purposeless loops, fringed 
with water-elm, willow, and box-elder; and 
the little mother caught herself listening 
absorbedly for the creak of wheels as she 
left the unfrequented highway for the crisp, 
sunburnt overgrowth of the trail, which in 
this light showed only at its curved inter- 
section with the beaten track. Safely assured 
as she was that no human harm could come 
to her precious trio in the blessed isolation 
of the plain, it would be a comfort to know 
that their father, arrived from his forty-mile 
trip to town, safeguarded them from the 
ever possible emergency. What if fire, or 
unexpected illness— She shrank to think 


of twelve-year-old Rena’s woe, not to speak 
of Master Bobbie’s own, should that young 
man choose this particular occasion to de- 
velop one of his lingering infantile colic 
attacks, and resolutely set her mind upon 
the suffering fellow-creatures she was called 
to assist. 
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Their canvas-covered ark loomed before 
her as she stumbled over some fragment 
invisible at her feet. Its ghostly shape 
showed a dingy patch where feeble rays fe'l 
upon it from the cabin’s still dingier window. 
One of its hoops was malformed, and the 
body grey from lack of paint. The two tall 
horses snorting on their picket ropes at her 
approach were bony of outline against the 
remote gale-distancing stars. She realized 
none the less for the man’s self-respecting 
protestations that this small remnant of a 
family must be pitifully poor, to enter upon so 
primitive a home-seeking pilgrimage at that 
belated season of the year. And again her 
sou] yearned over their plight as she passed 
the gaping, hastily curtained portal of the 
rude shelter in which they had sought refuge. 

The woman who had buried three parts 
of her heart at Green Bend knelt beside a 
short pallet, evidently transported bodily 
from the wagon, upon which lay a wisp of 
a maiden scarce older than the newcomer’s 
own Olive. Her face was drawn and color- 
less, and her eyes were sunk into her head 
from days and nights of watching; but the 
countenance of the child wore the calm, 
pale mask of death. The little mother 
caught back a cry of sorrow, and a stifled 
groan burst from her companion as _ his 
glance fell upon the white, extended form; 
but the hollow-cheeked nurse held up a 
hand, whispering, ‘Not yet!”—and silently 
they joined her straining vigil. 

Minutes passed, and a hint of crimson 
touched the fine, rigid mouth; the thin little 
arms relaxed; and the fluttering breath grew 
stronger. Then the blue eyes opened ask- 
ingly, traveled from one to another of the 
close-drawn circle, and resting upon the 
worn, familiar, loving features, brought 
forth a wavering thread of voice: “‘Mammy— 
deah,—did yo’—buy—my little red hood?” 

The woman’s raw-boned frame collapsed 
to a sitting posture. “Hit’s jest that way, 
ever’ time she comes out of a spell,” she 
sobbed in an agony of still-anxious relief. 
“She keeps wantin’ that little red hood—she 
kain’t get it off’n her mind. 

“Honey,” crouching coaxingly over the 
exhausted small wraith, “‘Pap’ll get yo’ a 
little red hood the very firs’ minnit we strike 
a town. But ye got to get well an’ strong 
so ’at we kain travel, or we’ll be a long time 
on the road.” 
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The light faded under the heavily lifted . 


lids, they flickered and fell, the dry lips 
quivered, and with a gasping, disappointed 
sigh the mite slipped away into unconscious- 
ness. 

Fraught with the feminine instinct to com- 
fort with a touch, the visitor laid a warm, 
workaday hand on one bowed 
shoulder of her temporary neigh- 
bor. 

“Tell me what I can do. I 
came to help. I have children of 
my own,” she said simply. But the 
other gazed up at her in blank 
bewilderment,— conscious of her 
presence for the first time. 

“There ain’t nothin’ nobody 
kain do,” she protested dully, her 
hushed tones harsh with pain. 
“Tt was right good of yo’ to 
come—; I didn’t s’pose there was 
a female fo’ mebbe miles,” she 
added a moment later, in forced 
recognition of the amenities. “TI 
*lowed to Hank I was feared I’d 
go to sleep. But that’s past now— 
and I reck’n it won’t be long.” 

She bent her  gray-splotched 
head toward the cot again; and, 
as if her anguish called to the 
hovering spirit, the blue eyes 
trembled open once more; the slim 
childish fingers moved gropingly 
upon the coverlet; and the far- 
off, flute-like voice pleaded for- 
getfully: “Mammy—did yo’— 
buy—my little red hood?” 

The unresting demon of the 
wilds roved wailing over the sod 
roof above, and thrust importu- 
nately at the sack drapery protect- 
ing the travelers from its clutch. 
Frosty winter foretelling, airs 
wafted from its garments fell wan- 
deringly upon the fevered forehead, 
in mockery of the shrinking calico-clad shape 
which interposed as shield; and their chill 
pierced the lethargy benumbing the pitiful 
wasted body. 

“Mammy,” piped the shrill, small voice, 
again, “it’s cold! I wisht yo’d buy my — 
little—red—hood!” 

The woman rocked in an accession of 
despair. “I tol’ her I’d buy hit fo’ her 
buthday,” she mourned, ‘an’ that was 





** Tell me what I can do. I éame to help 
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yestiday!—an’ she kain’t get it off’n her 
mind!” 

The little mother grasped at the unspoken 
thought. Her eyes met those of the man 


standing with loose-hung fists and stricken 
stoop, and his hopeless gaze struck fire. 
“T lied!—I ain’t got a copper cent left,” 
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he muttered hoarsely in her ear. “But I’m 
goin’ to the town! They’ll trust me that 
much,— or—I’ll steal—an’ kill the man ’at 
tries to stop me!” 

His pathetic dignity was terribly trans- 
formed. This was a wild thing battling for 
its young. Her hand caught his sleeve as 
he wheeled toward the door. “It is twenty 
miles,—and back. You would be too late.” 
She felt the flesh dissolve beneath her clasp. 
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Then the cords drew taut, and he swung 





about. “Your girls—they’s two—ain’t one 
o’ them got a little red hood?” 
The pity of it choked her. ‘“There’s a 


chance—If my husband has come home— 
He promised—It is Olive’s birthday, too!” 
The broken sentences stumbled one upon 
another in their whispered rush. 

“T’ll go at once! If he has come—” It 
was not until she topped the bluff, trembling 
in every limb from the rapidity of her flight, 
that she thought of Olive’s part in it:—Olive, 
who set her tenacious small heart upon a 
new treasure as if it were her soul’s core, 
and to whom her gravely exact father had 
promised a birthday red hood. 

If it had been Rena, the mere suggestion 
of a greater need would have been enough; 
but Olive, who had come into the world 
when her young mother’s starved longing 
for the petty, accustomed luxuries of life 
had temporarily become a nightmare of 
hopeless denial, was cast in a different 
mold. Their fair young faces were sisterly 
alike—their individualities were far apart as 
the poles. While the elder, taking to re- 
sponsibility as her due, imbued with the 
idea of helpfulness, and generous to a fault, 
chiefly resembled that ardent girl teacher 
who had set herself single-handed to combat 
the terrors of her stricken people, her second 
daughter seemed to portray in the flesh that 
secret warp of selfishness which had been her 
bugbear since those early days when her 
own father had been wont to take her on 
his knees and gently disentangle for her 
scrutiny the base and worthy threads that 
knot to form a character. And she realized 
with a sudden sinking of spirit that her 
errand would seem rank tyranny to the ex- 
cited child checked in her first flush of joy 
over a long-coveted gift. 

Again she strained her ears for the creak- 
ing of wheels as she sped over the undulating 
gray track. She had been absent so short a 
time that her good man might yet be behind 
her on the road. But she put from her the 
inevitable temptation; neither her husband nor 
her conscience would stand for a falsehood. 
Besides which, her infantry being trained to 
an abiding faith in their father’s word, even 
having to lay arbitrary command upon a 
recalcitrant small egoist, and trusting to 
understanding coming later, could not have 
so reactionary an effect upon her brood as 
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to imply that father had forgotten. But, 
tender from the scene through which she 
had just passed, as well as from her close 
sense of responsibility, the little mother 
dreaded such an unhappy necessity. If she 
could only tell her story before the expectant 
lass was bedazzled by actual possession, 
simple pathos might well awaken the dor- 
mant idea of self-sacrifice. 

The home light twinkled over the darkling 
crest of each interminable prairie wave; and 
as it drew nearer, the gusts’ lull yielded a 
burst of happy voices, the jingling of harness, 
and the whinnyings of stall-eager horses. 
And instantly she was beset afresh by the 
imperative need of haste. The town-going 
team was already at the barn, and every 
second that she lost in transit, every breath 
that must be expended in explanation, in 
suggestion, in command, meant a shortening 
breath of the shadowy little victim, the only 
one of her mother, in the cabin. 

Whatever of earthly interest might be in- 
voked to coax that struggling small soul back 
into its bonds, must offer itself soon;—or the 
blue eyes would refuse to open upon it. And 
she shaped a silent prayer for guidance as 
her feet touched the fan shaft of radiance 
cast from her own open door. 

The three stampeded toward her like a 
band of colts. Their father’s periodic return 
from the huddled railroad village, by courtesy 
called a town, was always occasion of riot. 
The little mother sometimes laughed with 
tears in her eyes at their antics of mystery 
over her still none too opulent parcels. And 
tonight the re-establishment of the birthday 
spirit, the swift reaction from an awe induced 
by the stranger’s visit and their unwonted 
abandonment to their own devices, set them 
wild. 

It was Rena, of course, who first re- 
membered, checking her dervish dance of 
delight to ask.if the sick little girl was better :— 
but Olive, her gypsy curls tossing under a 
scarlet thatch, broke in on her mother’s 
reply. 

“See, mamma! See what a _beau-ti-ful 
hood daddy bought me! The prettiest one 
Granger’s had! Now don’t you say it’s 
too fine, and I’m to put it away for Sundays!— 
I must wear it to match my new mittens the 
very first snowstorm that comes!” 

The bubble of joyous words died as the 
lamplight struck the loving face above her. 
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“My darling child,” said the little mother 
slowly, “down at the old cabin is a girlie 
about your age,—and yesterday she had a 
birthday too.” Even Bobbie stopped tugging 
at her hand to listen. When his mother 
spoke like that, it was worth while to find 
out whom she meant to hear. ‘Her father 
and mother promised, just as yours did, to 
buy her a new birthday hood,” went on the 
suggestive voice. ‘But when the time came 
they were miles from a store, the poor little 
girl was too sick to travel another step, and 
her kind father, who would gladly have 
gone after any gift obtainable, if he had 
dared to leave her, had spent all his money 
for the food and medicines that they could 
not do without.” 

The shining, close-clustered eyes were 
shadowed and serious now; and the mother 
felt, though the night screened it, that Olive, 
alive to the contrast, had turned pale. The 
childish arm tucked into hers quivered as 
the birdlike tones broke forth anew: “O 
mamma! She is sick, and she couldn’t 
have her new hood?—It would just have 
killed me!” 

The suspicion of a smile touched the little 
mother’s lips. “I know, darling. You 
would have thought the disappointment more 
than you could bear—And you are well and 
strong!” 

Her gaze searched the beloved small counte- 
nance; and, as if it held a talisman of truth, 
the mind of the child betrayed its dreaded 
bent. 

“Mamma, if you had another new hood 
wouldn’t you give it to her? She isn’t your 
little girl—but it’s real horrid not to get 
things you want.” 

The mother heart heaved a sigh. ‘It is 
so horrid,” she said, “that the sick little 
girl keeps thinking about it all the time:— 
and if anyone should give her a nice, com- 
fortable, new hood it might really help her 
to get well.” ; 

“O Ollie—’” began Rena; and stopped,— 
struck by the enormity of her suggestion 
from her sister’s point of view. “I might 
give her my old one,” offered Olive, in de- 
spiteful magnanimity. ‘That would be new 
to her. And then mamma would have to 
let me wear this beauty all the time!” 

The little mother almost groaned aloud. 
The much-serviced headgear was blue,— 
and the piteous pleader a mile away mourned 
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only for a little red hood. But a new thought 
came like a lightning thrust. ‘Go and get 
it, my daughtie!” she said. 

The quick pulse beat in her temples, and 
surged suffocatingly in her throat as she 
hurried for the third time along: the dark, 
stubble-fringed road toward the river. What 
if they should be too Jate? She clasped more 
closely the smal] tanned fingers folded in her 
own. What if she were making a mistake? 
A moment’s misapprehension, the final need 
to put forth her parental authority, might 
too easily prove fatal. Could she take the 
risk? It required a vigorous effort of self- 
control to stem nervous, immediate urging 
of the crucial point. But no!—She had al- 
ready outlined the situation; mere words 
would only weaken her supreme argument— 
the pathetic little beggar on the pallet bed. 
And yet a traitor whisper prompted that to 
breathe no syllable of warning took an unfair 
advantage of her own soul image. Thus 
maternal tenderness wars often with maternal 
wisdom. If she had but dared steal time to 
counsel with her husband!—His sturdy back- 
ing would have braced her scared resolve. 

The unconscious Olive, smitten silent by 
the strangeness of her errand, and its hour, 
clung to the security of her mother’s hand, 
her brown curls bobbing beneath their scarlet 
swathe, the blue alternative clutched in a 
stringent grasp. Her heedless feet tripped 
over the inequalities of the way, blundered in 
the coulee’s murky depths, and stumbled 
on the valley’s shaly floor, as her spirit con- 
templated immaturely the sequence of the 
day. For once her childish cup had been 
running over; neither Rena from her primal 
place, nor Bobbie from his babyhood, had 
been favored more than she. There had been 
privileges, and relaxations, and a birthday 
feast; and crowning all her father’s promised 
gift. And the mother, who had herself been 
a jealous child, knew that from the very full- 
ness of her satisfaction the little girl was 
startled into a young compassion for the 
corresponding parallel of woe; felt that her 
small being glowed with the unwonted pros- 
pect of playing Lady Bountiful, however 
selfish her expression of that spirit might 
prove. 

“If Daddy had never got me this precious 
ood I’d have had to wear that faded thing 
all winter:—and the poor little sick girl 
wouldn’t have had any birthday at all!” she 
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“* ‘Give it to her,’”’ she sobbed. 


concluded her reflections ingenuously aloud; 
and peered with eager eyes for the cabin’s 
shambling bulk. 

It was scant three-quarters of an hour 
since it had fallen behind her, but the little 
mother lifted the wind-bellied door-flap with 
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“*T want her to get welt. 


a swiftly culminating dread. It gave with a 
rip and a jerk: some one had tacked it against 
the eddying chill. A candle lantern spluttered 
on the rude table made of the wagon’s tail- 
board across two provision boxes, a wispy 
hay fire smudged cheerlessly in the broken 
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boulder fireplace. and a second candle burned 
draughtily on the floor at the pallet’s head. 
The gaunt watchworn travelers knelt beside, 
and the little one lay unconscious as before. 
“Q mamma,” whispered the awestruck 
child, ‘The poor little girlie is dead!” 

The smith turned a grief-stupefied stare. 
His mad hope had blazed, and gone out. 
The woman heard not at all—her exhausted 
attention concentrated on the ebbing tide of 
her ewe lamb’s life. And, as before, the 
blue eyes opened vaguely, wandered piteously 
about the hovel chamber, and coming to 
rest on the drawn, familiar, loving linea- 
ments, brought forth a more wavering thread 
of voice: “ Mammy—deah —did yo’—buy— 
my little red hood?” 

The man sprang up with a harsh, realizing 
cry. And the little mother went white to 
the lips. An evil tendency may be over- 
come:—but never before had Olive been 
put so seriously to the test. If the child 
should fail! If she should fail! Watching 
her shrink, her superior conscience repeated 
wildly that she had not made preparation 
complete. The victory would be immeasur- 
ably the greater should her heart’s treasure 
win it herself:—but, ah, it would have been 
surer with a beaten trail to tread. Horrified 
and appealing, the little maid’s eyes met 
hers. 

“OQ mamma,” she gasped, “she wanted 
a little red hood!” 

The man stood with clenched fists dimly 
comprehending the childish recoil, and the 
woman cowered by the cot, her face buried 
in her hands. Reluctantly, reading her 
mother’s silence, Olive’s brown fingers rose 
to the ribbons at her chin. 

“She’s sick:—and it would 





just have 


killed me!” she stammered, driving herself 
with her own remembered words. “Is she 
all the little girl that woman’s got?” 

The smith took a single step forward, his 
great hairy knuckles strained, his haggard 
features working convulsively. “I wouldn’t 
ask ye for myself,” he muttered hoarsely, 
“but Lucy, and Ellie, an’ Burt, all died— 
And ef Milly goes to die too—” “Mammy,” 
pleaded the thin, far-off voice, “Ef I jest 
had—my—little red hood.” 

With a rush Olive’s real core of soundness 
claimed its own. Her livid despairing 
little face rose-flushed with generosity, and 
snatching the scarlet hood from her curly 
head she cast herself into her mother’s arms. 
“Go and give it to her!” she sobbed. “I 
want her to get well.” 

The blue eyes opened wonderingly upon 
mother and child as they stooped beside the 
low bed. The pale lips parted in ecstasy, 
and a subtle suggestion of pink flashed over 
the wan cheek, as they fell upon the silken 
bows of promise close above. 

“My red hood!—You’ve brought me— 
my hood,” murmured the mite; and reached 
weakly, lovingly, to touch the coveted warmth 
and brilliance. The little mother laid it on 
her breast, and with a long sigh of content 
she clasped it in transparent little claws, 
and the fringed lids drooped. 

The little mother placed gentle explering 
fingers on the slender uncovered wrist, and 
nodding at the kneeling woman, smiled. 

“Will she get well, mamma?—Mamma, 
dear, will she get well?” the little girl ques- 
tioned, as they slipped out under the stars. 
And the mother, drawing the blue hood 
close, answered thankfully: “Darling, I think 
that she will.” 





MAY IT EVER BE THUS 


From the book ‘Heart Throbs.” 


The following lines may not be of use to you, but express in simple language a sentiment 
worth remembering, one which any citizen would do well to think of when patriotic thoughts 
enter his mind, hoping that ‘May it be ever thus”: 


No North, no South, no East, no West, 


- 


But one great nation Heaven bless. 


—Chas. B: Thompson. 
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LTHOUGH only an able seaman, 
and with no very great ambition 
to rise to any higher position, unless 
a desire to pass my old age in peace 

and quiet at the Sailor’s Snug Harbor might 
be considered as such, I have always been a 
great reader and somewhat of a philosopher 
after my own fashion. Now, there is one 
bit of philosophy I had always taken as a 
matter of fact until I shipped in the bark 
“Eliza Cantwell,” bound for Cape Town, 
there to unload part of our cargo, then to go 
to Sydney with the balance and await orders. 

This bit of philosophy to which I refer is, 
to be summed up briefly, as follows: that 
there is no one so bad in whom there is not 
some good, and in whom this good will not 
be evident at some time or other, although 
apparently long since dead. 

As I say, I had always accepted this as a 
matter of fact until I shipped on that eventful 
voyage in the old “hell ship” ‘Eliza Cant- 
well,” and the cause of my change of view 
was Jud Billson, her first officer. As to 
whether I still hold this changed view or not 
will be seen as the narrative progresses. 

I had heard a great deal about Yankee 
“hell ships” and their bucko-mates, but no 
one can get an adequate idea of them, no 
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matter how graphic the description, who has 
not made a passage in one. No sooner had 
the tug left us at the mouth of the Narrows 
than the ball opened, so to speak, and it 
was a continual round of belaying-pin soup, 
knuckle dusters, thumps, kicks and bangs; 
so that long before we reached the “line” 
we were a pretty well used up crew. 

Then as a sort of anti-climax, Billson shot 
one of the hands on the topsailyard for 
dropping a marline spike on deck while the 
second mate was standing below and bawl- 
ing out threats at the fellow until he was in 
such a fright he couldn’t hold on to anything. 
As a result the poor devil was laid up with 
a broken arm, and the watch was one man 
short. 

Matters continued, if anything, to get 
worse, and such a fiend’as that mate was all 
the voyage out I have never seen and hope 
never to see again. 

He was about thirty-five years old, five 
feet nine inches in height and uncommonly 
broad and heavy for a man who did not run 
a bit too fat. The most remarkable thing, 
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perhaps, was his extremely small waist and 
thighs, which probably accounted for ‘his 
quickness and agility, although I used to 
wonder how his small legs could hold the 
weight he could lift with those mammoth 
great shoulders of his. 

Generally when they tell you about a big 
strong man, especially a sailor, you get the 
idea of a sort of hairy, bewhiskered and 
bellowing giant. Not so in this case, how- 
ever; a cleaner, more hairless, smoother- 
shaven man is seldom seen afloat on any 
craft. As for bellowing, I’ll allow he could 
when necessary (as, for instance, in a squall 
when everything is slatting and banging and 
pandemonium seems to reign), but he was 
on the whole a low-spoken mdn. I might 
almost say a low-hissing man, for he had a 
way of boring into you with his eyes, hissing 
out an order, then letting drive with one hand 
or the other; he was equally good with either, 
and it was a pretty lively man that didn’t 
take the count while some other of the crew 
carried out the order. 

He was always nosing around looking 
for trouble, and somehow always finding it; 
as to the results, we all carried marks to show 
that, alchough he was always looking for it, 
he didn’t like it any too well, as we seemed 
to be the trouble, and the way he dealt with 
us didn’t savor of love. If ever a man had 
a grudge against humanity it was he, and he 
let slip no opportunity of paying it off. That 
he didn’t love the second mate or captain 
was also apparent, although, naturally, he 
couldn’t vent his spleen on them very well. 
Still I always had an idea the “old man” was 
just a little bit afraid of him. 

One jdog-watch during the southeast 
Trades, when we had a breathing spell, as 
you might say—the mate below—the watch 
was gathered under the foc’s’le-head yarn- 
ing, and the conversation drifted from one 
thing to another and fina'ly worked around 
to the mate. Some of the crew had been 
shipmates with him before, and one or two 
claimed to have known him ashore. After 
some talk about his cussedness in general one 
of the latter spoke up and asked if any of us 
had ever seen his wife. 

Naturally we were all ears in an instant. 
None of us had. It seems that some eight 
years before he had married the daughter of 
a restaurant-keeper on South Street, with 
whom he had become acquainted while the 
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ship had been discharging at the wharf across 
the way. Up until this time he had been a 
wild and reckless chap, but she being withal 
a sweet and lovable girl, and he being really 
in love with her, he nad become, as a shipmate 
who was with him the voyage after the 
wedding had said, “a pretty good sort of 
bucko-mate to sail with, but for the fact he’d 
carry on sail, in order to make quick passage, 
in a manner that was fair startling.” 

At that time the old hooker was running 
between New York and Rio, so that he got 
home fairly frequently. Well, one voyage 
he was unusually anxious to get home and 
carried sail until the “old man” got after him 
for trying to yank the mast out of her, and 
driving into a head sea; whereat he opened 
up and told him he was in a hurry that trip 
because—well, because he was expecting an 
heir to the throne, so to speak, to greet him 
when he reached home. The captain soft- 
ened at this, but told him he wouldn’t get 
home any quicker by putting the sticks over 
the side, and to keep his shirt on as the heir 
would be there just the same if they were a 
half a day longer on the trip. They got into 
anchor three days later on as nice an October 
morning as one could wish, and as soon as 
possible Billson was off for home. 

Right here is where the tragedy comes in. 
The wife had died the day before at child- 
birth, and the baby had only lived two 
hours. He had, in fact, got home just in 
time to look after the funeral. 

For two weeks he hardly spoke or ate, 
and acted like a man in a sort of trance. As 
the captain said, it hardly seemed as though 
a human being could suffer so and keep his 
reason. Probably he couldn’t, had he been 
ashore much longer, but once clear of the 
harbor his duties occupied his mind and kept 
his thoughts from his misfortune somewhat. 
Still, too much worrying and brooding over 
one’s sorrow is apt to sour one’s disposition, 
and so it was with Billson, who commenced 
to develop an ugliness that had grown so in 
the following years that he had come to be 
the terror of the Western Ocean, or any 
other ocean where he happened to be, for 
that matter. 

On two different voyages he had killed a 
man, and each time as soon as they reached 
port the crew had been spirited away so 
that there was no one to appear against him, 
and the log-book had been produced to show 
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that it had happened while quelling a mutin- 
ous crew. 

To get back to our voyage: we reached 
Cape Town, discharged that part of our 
cargo consigned there, cleared, and in due 
time arrived at Sydney, where we finished 
unloading, took in ballast, and sailed for 
Calcutta to take on a load of jute for home. 

About twelve days out from Sydney we 
ran into a regular old Indian Ocean “‘snorter” 
and while trying to get the fores’l off her, 
one of the men, a cockney, let the tail of 
the weather-sheet get away from him. The 
sight of that sail jumping and slatting, and 
threatening every moment to tear itself clear 
of the bolt-rope was too much for Billson; 
with a roar he was onto that cockney like a 
whirlwind, knocking him to the deck, then 
jumping on him with both feet, smashing 
two of the unlucky bungler’s ribs. 

I was well out to windward on the yard 
at the time, and the way that stick was 
whipping and bucking would have turned a 
Texan broncho green with envy. The sail 
would bulge up over us, then a snap—and 
jump—and it would straighten out with a 
yank that had all hands holding on for dear 
life. Then it would give three or four terrific 
tugs in succession and up it would go again 
while we fought like madmen to try and stow 
a little of it. At last, after a tooth and nail 
struggle, which left some of us with bleeding 
fingers, from contact with the coarse cotton 
canvas, we managed to get that old she-devil 
stowed; but not before the mate had been 
up on the yard and knocked one poor Johnnie, 
who was scared blue and utterly helpless 
from fright, off onto the foc’s’le-head. That 
he wasn’t hurt was sheer luck, and no fault 
of the mate’s. 

By this time all hands were getting pretty 
well along towards the state where it doesn’t 
take much more to start the act which sailors 
only think of as a word which begins with a 
big M. 

There was a great deal of quiet grumbling 
that boded no good, and I heard a number of 
the watch remark to the effect that if things 
were no better on the homeward journey the 
old “Eliza C” stood a pretty good show of 
dropping her anchor in the “Port of Missing 
Ships.” That she didn’t drop anchor in this 
mythical, yet strangely real and tragic port, 
was due to the following incident, which also, 
I think, proves my aforesaid philosophy. 
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As soon as we had finished loading at 
Caicutta, and our pilot being aboard, we 
passed our hawser to one of those sturdy tugs 
for which the Hoogly is famous, and started 
down its tortuous channel. Arriving at its 
mouth, and having a fair wind, we got the 
sails onto the old craft, and, rolling easily on 
the long oily swells, commenced the home- 
ward journey. 

On a hot sultry morning a few days later 
one of the crew who was aloft sang out ‘to the 
captain that there was some sort of a sail 
off to starboard that looked as if it might 
be a yawl or raft. Going aloft with his 
spyglass, the skipper said he thought it was 
a ship’s quarter-boat, and gave our helms- 
man orders to luff a little so as to come 
down close aboard. Drawing nearer, it was 
seen that there were at least two persons 
in it, and from the number of sharks about, 
some of the more superstitious of the crew 
claimed there must also be a dead person 
aboard. When but a short distance away 
the captain ordered the mate to lower a 
boat and investigate. Two of us scrambled 
in with him, and the wind being light we 
rapidly drew near. 

Sitting on the flooring in the stern-sheets, 
with her head resting on the bulwarks, 
gazing at us with a wistful far-away look 
in her eyes, was a child of about ten years, 
whose little face told only too clearly the 
suffering of days in an open boat where 
food and water are a scarcity. 

Standing on athwart amidships, gesticu- 
lating wildly and pouring forth a stream 
of incoherent jabbering, was a tall thin 
individual whose crazy antics were threaten- 
ing at any moment to capsize the boat. The 
thought of being rescued had evidently been 
too much for the poor fellow, and he was 
practically insane, for he paid no attention 
to Billson’s orders to sit down. 

Suddenly springing toward us, while we 
were yet some boat-lengths away, he upset 
his .boat in a twinkling. His immersion 
evidently cleared his mind, for upon coming 
to the surface-he looked quickly about, 
then struck out for the child. But the strain 
was too great for his enfeebled body. A 
few feeble strokes, a piercing shriek, a sud- 
den disappearance, and a turmoil of blood- 
stained water, told the victim’s fate. 

Horrified by the sight, I let my oar slip 
from my nerveless grasp and float away. 
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“His crazy antics were threatening to capsize the boat.” 
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I was brought to my senses by a blow in 
the face from Billson, who was watching 
the child. She had managed to pull her- 
self mostly clear of the water in some manner. 
That she would not be able to hold on much 
longer was apparent. To get our boat up 
to her with only one oar (there was no place 
for sculling) would involve too great a time. 

With a long clean dive, Billson shot out 
over the bow, and with powerful strokes 
made for the other boat. As long as he 
was in motion he was safe; but the bold- 
ness, the daring, the very heroism of the 
deed! For Billson—Billson the brutal, the 
- heartless, the bucko-mate — for Billson, 


the terror of the Western Ocean, to risk his 
life for another—a waif! 

Reaching the boat, he thrust the child 
to safety across the keel; then made a fatal 
mistake. Instead of turning about immedi- 
ately, and coming back where one of us 
could have pulled him quickly into our 
boat, while the other, with the remaining 
oar, held the sharks at bay, he tried to climb 
onto the upturned boat. 

A dorsal fin cut the water, a long green 
body rolled beneath the surface, a white 
belly flashed at the dangling legs—Billson 
slid back and the waters closed forever over 


his head. 





TO HENRY HUDSON 


(For the Hudson-Fulton Celebration, Sept. 29, 1909) 


AIL, Henry Hudson, Dauntless Pioneer, 
Explorer and Exemplar, Neptune’s Son: 
Nor earth, nor sea, could hinder thy career 
Designed by God its valiant course to run. 


Rigged with capricious crafts, crews insincere, 
Informed of naught that modern skill hath done, 
Complacently thou wert, by courage clear, 

Kept compassed for the havens to be won. 


“Hopewell,” “Discoverer,” “‘Half-Moon”—the last 
Unlocked the horde of riches recked the best, 
Dutch, English, Indian, looked at thee aghast,— 
Saw but to praise and profit at thy quest. 

Once more she comes in honor bound, but now 
No view of thee upon her prancing prow! 


—Oliver Opp Dyke. 














ITHOUT ceremony or ostentation, 
the sixth transcontinental railroad 
in the United States has been 


brought to completion. Each of 
these great national highways has induced 
in its wake almost miraculous development 
and settlement of heretofore wilderness land. 
The bows of the locomotives plow the plains 
and push through the mountains, and, like 
magic, homes, farms, towns and prosperity 
follow in its foaming wake. The process of 
distributing the surplus population and im- 
migration from one state to another brings in- 
dividual opportunities and means prosperous 
settlements, springing to life wherever the 
touch of the shining rails is felt. 

A trip over the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
Puget Sound Railway, the coast extension of 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul road, is 
an education in the development processes 
of the nation. This shortest line between 
Chicago, St. Paul and the Puget Sound has 
followed out the pioneer policy of this corpora- 
tion to construct extensions primarily for 
heavy traffic and to haul it at lowest cost to 
make good earnings and finally bring along 
the passenger traffic. 

When Alexander Mitchel and S. S. Merrill, 
the veteran railroad constructors of the Middle 
West, completed the first line, nineteen miles 
long, from Milwaukee to Waukesha, and then 
boldly extended from Milwaukee to the 
Mississippi River at La Crosse, it was con- 
sidered as the great achievement of the cen- 
tury in railroading. Such an achievement 
was then a spectacular event and meant even 
more than it does today. The Milwaukee is 
a “Granger Railway” and has always been 
prominently identified with the transportation 
of farm products. Many great railroad men 





of the nation have been trained on this road. 
The extension was determined upon some 
years ago by President A. J. Earling; it was 
not accomplished without overcoming great 
difficulties, but the quiet, forceful president 
isa firm believer in the future of the North- 
west, and his enthusiasm upheld him in con- 
tending with obstacles which might have 
daunted a less determined man; he has 
achieved his purpose and ambition. 

The great Middle West is gridironed by 
the trunk lines and branches of this railroad. 
Extensions were made in Dakota, and after 
crossing the line at Ortonville, the transits of 
the surveyors pointed ever westward, directly 
toward Puget Sound. The Milwaukee Rail- 
way has placed Montana on the map as some- 
thing other than a vast line of mountains, 
filled with valuable minerals, only to be de- 
veloped by corporations and at immense cost. 

Here and there branch lines reached out 
and other parts of the country were developed 
in passing, but the main object was not lost 
sight of, though for years Aberdeen, in South 
Dakota, was the terminal point. As the land 
hunger grew and intensified, the extension 
went on until the Missouri River was reached. 
From Chicago to that point, the farm lands 
of Dakota, Minnesota, Iowa and Wisconsin 
are veined with railways and lateral branches. 

At Mobridge, which is a combination of 
“Mo,” for Missouri, and the word “bridge,” 
a two million dollar bridge was built and a 
double track provided, suggesting prepara- 
tion for heavy traffic. From here the exten- 
sion of the road, known as the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & Puget Sound, begins. Cutting 
across the northwest corner of South Dakota, 
new towns have been established and new 
farms opened. Favorable crop conditions 
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for the past few years brought immediate 
prosperity to new settlers. In the southwest 
corner of North Dakota is a nest of new 
towns—Bowman, Lemmon, Hettinger, 
Reader, Griffin, Haynes, Scranton, Mar- 
marth—suggesting the capacity of the people 
for discovering other names than those of 
the old homes “back East,” which have 
hitherto invariably been the godparents of 
the new settlements. The West has made a 
science of town-building, and an interesting 
feature of this new transcontinental railroad 
is the construction of new towns in great 
agricultural centres. The experience of other 
railways has been carefully studied by these 
officials, and many disadvantages and hazards 
of older methods have been thus eliminated. 
* * * 

Crossing the state line at Montline, the 
train enters Montana, the coming empire 
state of the West. Before this road was 
built, there was little to call attention to the 
great resources of Montana, which may truly 
be called the strategical point of the latest 
operations of the Milwaukee & Puget Sound 
extension. The engineers in securing low 
grades kept in mind President Earling’s idea 
of suiting the line for heavy traffic and 
handling it at the lowest possible cost. 

History has revealed that where the rail- 
roads go the people follow. Newspapers 
and magazines in the older countries have 
been keenly interested in the impetus given 
to Western land development through the 
completion of this extension. The total 
trackage of the Milwaukee system at this 
time is more than 9,000 miles, a monster web 
of steel rails, collecting all possible traffic. 
The construction of this line required the 
excavation of over 60,000,000 cubic yards of 
earth, one-fourth of that moved in digging 


the Panama Canal, and the making of twenty’ 


miles of bridges and over three hundred and 
sixty yards of tunnels; the grades are less by 
1.7 than any other Pacific Coast line. 
During the Golden West Exposition at 
Earls Court, London, the largest railroad map 
ever made was exhibited by the Milwaukee 
road, showing their extensions; it was in 
charge of Mr. C. C. Morrison, who by means 
of that giant map gave the English people a 
clear conception of the Western states of 
America and their possibilities of develop- 
ment. Already over twenty-five million dol- 
lars have been expended by the government 
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in creating great reservoirs for irrigation, 
which not only develop large areas of new 
land, but give to these former deserts a pro- 
ductiveness far exceeding that of lands 
watered by rainfall. With the Government 
in charge of the water rights. and fees, the 
profits of irrigated lands have been both en- 
hanced and made secure. Thousands of 
farmers in Europe and America find in the 
golden fields of the Western states a theme 
of absorbing interest, and Mr. Morrison re- 
ceives many letters from young men and 
women in England, Wales and Scotland, 
stating positively the time when they will 
seek new homes in the West, having been 
impelled to take this action by information 
obtained at the Golden West Exposition. 
The people whom the West most require are 
those whom the congested older countries 
can spare. Perhaps nothing so impressed the 
home-seekers as the tiny spot, in one corner 
of that huge map, showing the area of all 
England compared with tracts available for 
settlement in the new country, where ‘‘there’s 
bread and work for all.” 

Millions of acres of government land in 
Montana are still free for settlement under 
the Mondell Act, and many of these sections 
are tributary to the new railroad. In three 
months -of last year over 3,000 homesteads 
were entered. Under the Mondell Home- 
stead Law, 320 acres can be secured as 
homestead by each individual, in certain 
parts of Montana, instead of 160. This is 
because dry farming makes it necessary to 
let the land lie fallow for a year, and for this 
reason double the amount is given. The 
Standing Rock and Cheyenne River Indian 
reservations have very recently been opened, 
and it is now expected that over 100,000 
people will register for the 10,000 farms of 
160 acres each open to entry. 

The headquarters of the land and townsite 
department” are located at Miles City, in 
charge of John Q. Adams, who hails from 
Vermont and is a descendant of two presi- 
dents. Mr. Adams is very enthusiastic over 
the work he has in hand. A picturesque 
figure in his big sombrero hat, he appears to 
be a perfect fountain of knowledge regarding 
every section of Montana. He has witnessed 
gigantic developments along the new railroad, 
that have surpassed those of almost every 
other transcontinental line. 


When I met him he had just returned from 
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a trip over the line, having gone some distance 
to look after certain experiments being made 
with “dry farming,” whereby a great, barren 
acreage, hitherto considered valueless, has 
been rendered profitable by means of the 
“earth blanket” plan. The crops produced 
in this way have indeed been marvelous ex- 
amples of wheat-growing. 

Montana has the distinction of producing 
more wheat per acre than any other state .n 
the Union. At the Forsyth experimental 
farm a field of Turkey Red wheat yielded 
fifty-eight bushels to the acre. The average 
yield of wheat on Montana farms, for a 
period ranging over nine years, was 26.6 
bushels per acre, against a general average 
of the United States for the same period of 
13.8, giving the value per acre and the average 
value of the crops as $19.61 per acre, against 
$8:91 for Iowa and $7.69 for Nebraska. The 
large home market in Montana, insured by 
lumbering and mining operations, has had 
much to do with enhancing the value of farm 
products of the state. 

The popular fallacy that mountains and 
mines, cowboys and Indians comprise all of 
Montana is rapidly being disproved. Settlers 
and investors know that it is only a question 
of a few years when this great area must im- 
mensely increase its value. Realizing that 
the total population of this state is now only 
400,000,they understand what the third largest 
state in the Union has to offer in the way of 
future development. Under the homestead 
law this vast tract of 146,000 square miles has 
been rapidly striding toward settlement during 
the past two years, for the construction of the 
new railroad has revealed the fact that Mon- 
tana has material for fine homes and profitable 
development that could easily support 
5,000,000 people. ‘Today immigration, settle- 
ment and development are each being sys- 
tematically carried on as a complete science 
in themselves. It was never more clearly 
understood than now that the interests of 
great railroad corporations and of the people 
are identical. 

On the train I met George M. Bailey of 
Philadelphia, an investor of Eastern capital, 
who was buying a choice corner lot in all the 
new towns along the line, knowing that a 
large proportion of these are bound to develop 
quickly. He announced that he was “getting 
in on the ground floor,” and proceeded to 
expound the advantages of railroad building: 
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“Tt is more than an economic or commercial 
enterprise—it is the ultimate remedy for 
racial and national prejudices; railroads 
eliminate the possibilities of war between 
great peoples, and provide opportunities for 
the needy and self-reliant to make their way 
in life. I have traveled over other lines and 
noted the development they brought with 
them, and I have no doubt as to the future 
history of Montana—success is as inevitable 
as the laws of gravitation.” 

At Ryegate, Montana, I met a bright and 
most interesting young man by the name of 
Wheelock. He came out of Cornell Univer- 
sity fifteen years ago with nothing but his 
sheepskin, and for the first years afterward 
was a clerk in Chicago. Then he got “a 
hunch” to go to Montana, and you could 
not drag him away from there with a traction 
engine now. His last purchase was a matter 
of 26,000 acres in the fertile Musselshell 
Valley, which he divides into small farms. 

* * * 

All over the map of Montana are clusters 
of valleys, like red grapes on the vine, wide 
areas of valuable arable land, larger than are 
available in Pennsylvania, New York and 
New England combined. Over one-half of 
the direct line of the Pacific Coast extension, 
from the Missouri River to the coast line, 
lies through the state; over seven hundred 
and fifty miles of the iron rails traverse the 
very heart of these fertile valleys, opening 
land in the Yellowstone, Musselshell, Judith 
Basin, Smith River, Shields River, Gallatin, 
Madison, Willow Creek, Jefferson, Big Hole, 
Ruby, Deer Lodge, Bitter Root and Missoula 
valleys; some of these tracts are not directly 
entered by the line, but it passes near enough 
to make transportation a very simple matter 
for the farmers. 

In the Judith Basin a branch road passes 
from Harlowton, touches at Moore and con- 
tinues to Lewiston; this short line was com- 
pleted a few years ago by Henry D. Moore 
of Philadelphia, and now forms one of the 
most profitable feeders of the new extension 
road. In 1909 three million bushels of wheat 
were produced in this fertile valley, and over 
one hundred thousand acres of new land were 
put under the plough. The diversified farm- 
ing here includes large dairy interests and 
stock-raising, and the development of the wool 
industry brings in over a million dollars each 
year. With wheat yielding forty bushels to 
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the acre, it is not surprising that the farmers 
are ready to hurrah for Montana any hour 
out of the twenty-four. Settlers are largely 
from the Middle West and Eastern states. 

Farms in this very productive section sell 
for from twenty-five dollars to fifty dollars per 
acre, but cheaper land may be obtained farther 
from the markets, or not directly on the rail- 
road. Good schools, homes and churches 
are the first considerations, for everywhere 
people possessing houses and land are re- 
garded as the state’s richest asset. A sane 
statesman remarked that “God is making 
more people every day, but He-is not making 
more land,” and this slogan is creating an 
earnest desire among American citizens to 
own land. The United States has awakened 
to the fact that the tillers of the soil are the 
primary source of prosperity, and much is 
being done to aid homebuilders. 

* * * 

At Three Forks, Roundup, Ryegate, Mar- 
tinsdale, Summit, Lombard and other towns 
along the route are evidences of the rapid 
construction of the railway, which proceeded 
at the rate of four miles a day, even when 
pushed through this comparatively rugged 
country. The scenery along the line gives 
no fair idea of the great fertility of the country, 
because the shining rails usually follow the 
course of the rivers at water grade, and often 
do not afford even a glimpse of the rich 
agricultural tracts on the bench land above 
and away from the railroad. 

The extension touches the Northern Pacific 
at Lombard, having eliminated the curve 
made by that road from Livingston. The 
route passing up the Jefferson River, with the 
Northern Pacific on one side of the stream 
and the Milwaukee on the opposite bank, 
and great mountains towering on both sides, 
affords a picturesque panorama. In one place, 
in their close chase for traffic, the roads inter- 
change sides of the river, as though exchang- 
ing the courtesies of location. In this curious 
intermountain drama, the Northern Pacific 
trains at one point head in one direction tow- 
ard Seattle, while the Milwaukee trains 
travel in the opposite way, seeking Seattle. 

Between Harlowton and Three Forks, the 
road passes through the very picturesque 
Montana Canyon, known in old days as 
Sixteen Mile Canyon. This is the pass of 
the old Montana Railroad, which followed 
the water grade; but the new line makes its 
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gradual ascent, leaving the little old “streak 
of rust” on the bottom of the canyon to 
follow the walls of the ravine, while it nego- 
tiates a shorter passage through them. The 
Continental Divide, the Bitter Root and the 
Cascade Mountains, are also among the 
interesting bits of scenery of this route. In 
these ranges are the immense timber reserves 
of which the nation is justly proud. 

A great deal of government homestead 
land has been fiied upon along this road, and 
facts are being furnished to prospective 
settlers in unique form by this railroad; the 
folders look like legal documents in which 
questions and answers are duly recorded. 
Each section has been thoroughly studied, 
and details are published as freely and fully 
as anyone could desire. Besides wool and 
copper, this intermountain empire includes 
in its resources agricultural areas rivalling 
the prairie states in extent, and rich in fruit 
orchards. The large coal resources are yet 
hardly known, and there are immense forests 
of standing timber, all valuable as lumber, 
that would startle even a conservative crank. 

On the train were a number of young men 
from the Middle West who had opened up 
fruit farms. It was a revelation to hear them 
discussing their work—the nature of the 
trees, the right environment for each species, 
what trees should be planted on a north 
slope to secure quick sun or what fruits re- 
quired slower growth; climate and _horti- 
culture were discussed in terms as obscure 
to me as Sanskrit. They knew why bees 
should be kept in orchards, what ought to 
to be done for the roots of various kinds of 
trees in cases of emergency; when they in- 
sisted that Montana orchards furnish the 
best apples to be found in the country, I 
could almost see the boughs weighted with 
fruit that would induce the worst-behaved 
schoolboy to be good and get an apple. 

Passing through Montana the Milwaukee 
parallels the Northern Pacific Railway for 
many miles, and the great tunnels’ entrances, 
side by side, stand out like a pair of eyes in 
the crouching mountain. All along the road 
vast- timber areas are opened, and the new 
telegraph poles stand trim as a row of poplars, 
with widespreading antlers a yard away 
from the wires, giving room for the wires to 
multiply. A trip in this section might relieve 
the distress of mind of some radical, theo- 
retical conservationists, who believe that the 
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United States has no trees left. Vast tracts 
of timber here must be moved if the country 
is to be developed into a productive area for 
increasing population. Unlike some of the 
first transcontinental lines, the Milwaukee 
neither asked nor secured a government land 
grant; on the contrary, they have bought large 
areas of timber along their road—a certain 
and valuable reserve of heavy traffic in years 
to come. 

One of the most picturesque piaces through 
which the Milwaukee extension runs is the 
St. Joe Valley in Idaho; it crosses the narrow 
Panhandle Neck of the state to Saint Maries, 
passing close to the Coeur D’Alene and en- 
tering Washington. At Beverly, across the 
Columbia River, the railroad has erected 
another giant bridge, and here a line to 
Spokane will be built next year. The stretch 
of land, remembered on former journeys as 
dry sage brush, now glows with yellow wheat 
ready for harvesting, and promising thirty to 
forty bushels to the acre; here some future 
American artist, another Millet, will do for 
the United States what he has done for 
France, and show to his nation the beauty 
of the common things of life, the rich con- 
trast in the deep black of the soil and the 
mellow gold of the wheat, against the outline 
of the billowy hills of this new land. Passing 
from Lind to Ellensburg, the road again cuts 
off the curve of the Northern Pacific to 
Pasco. Entering Renton Junction, the two 
forks of the terminal lines go one to Seattle 
and the other to Tacoma. 

The heart of the state of Washington traffic 
is reached by the Milwaukee, tapping rich 
lands all along the route, as in the Kittitas 
and other valleys and foothills, where new 
records in fruit production have been made, 
and cultivators eagerly tell of what their 
peach and apple trees have done, as in other 
sections farmers relate the achievements of a 
favorite horse or cow. Here the orchardist 
who owns bearing trees is regarded as the 
possessor of a fixed income. Certainly apples 
selling at one dollar a box, and the Ben 
Davis variety for two dollars a box, suggests 
a plethoric purse. One man has a verified 
account of six thousand dollars realized from 
Wine Sap apples on four acres, and other 
fruit farmers tell of a thousand dollars an 
acre returned on peach and pear trees. 
This looks good on paper, but it means 
assiduous care from the grower and defray- 
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ing a heavy, fixed charge for irrigation. 
One farmer remarked that if he could have, 
once in three years, ‘such crops as he had 
gathered this year, he could count on a snug 
income for the rest of his life. 

It is proposed to construct branch lines of 
the Milwaukee to tap the famous Yakima 
Valley, the Kennewick country and the 
Walla-Walla district and Snake Valley, and 
thus open up these sections. The mooted 
question as to whether fruit raised by irriga- 
tion is better than that raised by rainfall is 
still unsettled. At Hood River the fruit is 
raised by rainfall; at Wenatchee it is raised 
by irrigation—it would be difficult to decide 
between the two as to quality, but the com- 
forting fact remains that, whatever process is 
pursued, the successful orchard is a sure 
source of income. The light-colored soil, 
“volcanic ash,” where the water supply is 
assured is quite as fertile as the black loam of 
the Mississippi Valley; the great factors in 
fruit production are water and sunlight, and 
both are to be had here now. It seems that 
even sunlight can be regulated, and it was 
instructive to hear farmers tell of planting 
peach trees where the fruit would get the 
proper “blush.” Economic and scientific 
farming prevail here, and growers secure and 
utilize information from the Agricultural De- 
partment at Washington, acknowledging it as 
one of the chief factors in the agrarian develop- 
ment of the new lands. 

While the fruit and wheat traffic is being 
rapidly developed, the railroads have a sure 
source of income in the lumber. When the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & Puget Sound Railroad 
was in course of construction, Mr. William 
Rockefeller was shown during a cruise in 
the woods a tree six feet in diameter which 
contained lumber on which the freight alone 
would amount to a revenue of $325 to the 
Missouri punts. Montana, Washington and 
Oregon have millions of such trees, in which 
at the present day lie the reason for the war- 
fare and duel among the railroads for the 
traffic of the great Pacific Northwest. 

Fast freight across the continent is doing 
wonders. A car of automobiles was brought 
from Hartford, Connecticut, to the coast in 
eleven days over the Milwaukee road—a car 
of paper rolled in from Rumford Falls in 
thirteen days. In the dispatch of trans- 
continental traffic the railroads are preparing 
to meet the freight situation of the future as 
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they met the interstate canals, which they 
paralleled with rails to secure traffic. 

* ** * 


The crowning glory of the new trans- 
continental line is in the great terminal 
facilities at Tacoma. Here the vast tide- 
water flats of Commencement Bay stretch 
out, three miles wide and four miles long. 
The flats have been filled in as excavations 
were made for the great slips. There is a 
larger area for Pacific Coast terminal facilities 
in this one place than all the ground covered 
by Chicago terminals. There was no delay 
in getting the new order of traffic started. 
An elevator was completed; on the same day 
a steamer of the Blue Funnel Line arrived 
from Japan and grain shipments commenced. 

The mills along the water front, at the foot 
of the bluffs, are reached by a car ferry, and 
in this way the traffic is quickly handled. 
The Northern Pacific had the right of way 
around the great hills, and it was thought 
that this privilege effectively bottled up the 


traffic of these industries, but someone dis- - 


covered that, in the original plan of Tacoma, 
Front Street reached out into the water in 
front of these mills. A right of way was 
secured by the Milwaukee road over this 
submerged street, covered by water when 
the tide is high. A trestle belt-line was con- 
structed to the front doors of nearly all flour 
and lumber mills of Tacoma and so the diffi- 
culty was met. 

A jolly crowd assembled on the car ferry 
when the first trip was made from the Tacoma 
terminals across ihe bay. Eleven cars and 
an oil-burning locomotive were put aboard, 
and without so much as the creaking of a bolt 
the traffic of Tacoma was linked to the new 
transcontinental line. Eight carloads were 
taken back the first day, and the conquest of 
the Puget Sound traffic was completed by the 
Milwaukee extension road. 

The car ferry also runs from Seattle to Bal- 
lard, and when I was there General Manager 
Goodnow was busy making up initial time 
tables, insisting that this was the only instance 
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on record where the railroad comes directly 
under the control of the Creator; here the 
tide rises and falls nineteen feet and has to 
be carefully considered in making up sched- 
ules to and from the car float. 

One of the most significant features of the 
completion of the road is the inauguration 
of the new Tacoma-Oriental service of the 
Osaka Shosen Kaisha or the Blue Funnel 
Japanese route in connection with the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & Puget Sound Rail- 
way. ‘The first boat arrived in port August 1, 
1909, having crossed the Pacific from Yoko- 
hama ahead of her schedule time. The 
cargo included a shipment of silk valued at 
one-third of a million dollars, besides a large 
consignment of tea. 

The day I was there the Blue Funnel 
steamer was lying placidly at the wharf, 
taking on cargo for the Orient. This is one 
of the most important new trans-Pacific 
steamship lines connecting Seattle and 
Tacoma with the Orient. 

The line includes six new steamers of 
twelve thousand tons, fifteen knots speed, 
establishing a four-weekly regular service 
carrying mails. They have carried freight 
for the Philippine Islands, Siberia, Korea, 
East Indian ports and to Vladivostock. The 
company has a fleet altogether of 117 vessels 
and the six new boats are as follows: the 
“Tacoma Maru,” “Seattle Maru,” “Chicago 
Maru,” “‘Panama Maru,” “Mexico Maru,” 
“Canada Maru.” 

No one can estimate the great proportions 
of the trade which is sure to follow in the 
wake of this important Oriental connection 
of the new Milwaukee road. 

A great benefit has been conferred on the 
nation by this new transcontinental railroad, 
which was scarcely announced as a project 
to the public before it became a completed 
fact—a well-equipped railway in operation, 
covering thousands of miles in its trans- 
continental extensions, making possible myr- 
iads of new homes and opening still wider 
the great flood-gate of Opportunity that has 
long been the glory of the Republic. 











COMMON SENSE—JUST COMMON 
SENSE 


By JOE MITCHELL CHAPPLE 


RESH from a visit to the home village, 

and at the suggestion of my farmer 
friends there, I stopped off at Buffalo to see 
where they “traded.” All my descriptions 
of the wonders of travel and tales of foreign 
countries had been listened to with marked 
attention, but when I paused, came _ the 
query from a boyhood friend— 

“Ever been to Larkin’s?” 

“Say,” continued another, “I’d like to 
see their place—my wife’s done business with 
Larkin folks for a good many years and 
found ’em mighty square people to trade 
with.” 

“What kind o’ folks are Larkin’s, any- 
how?” queried a third, while a fourth 
submitted: 

“That firm are 
hustlers. I’ve been 
comparing their 
goods and prices, 
and my family save 
a lot of good money 
every year trading 
with them.” 

en ee 

Not far from 
the Buffalo Union 
Station are the 
immense factory 
buildings of this 
well-known con- 
cern. They are 
nearly a quarter 
of a mile in length, 
the great roofs sur- 
rounded by the im- 
pressive sign indi- 
cating The Larkin 
Idea, “From Fac- 
tory to Family,” 
words which epito- 
mize an almost 
revolutionary idea in retail business. Every 
article is manufactured with an idea of ex- 
clusive co-operation with the consumer. 
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The central court, Larkin Administration Building 


In the showroom where the Buffalo 
business is handled “practically everything 
needed in the line of furnishings for the 
home and in wearing apparel is displayed. 
One recognizes amid an ocean of com- 
modities, desks, lamps, chairs, ornaments, 
silverware and bric-a-brac of every description 
and those indescribable and almost number- 
less articles of personal use and adornment 
that delight the heart of women.” 

The proceedings of the Larkin clubs 
always furnish a fine idea of what can be 
achieved by co-operation, and their members 
are of great interest, especially if one has just 
met a friend who “belongs,” and is trium- 
phant over a new suit obtained as a premium. 
Even an inexperienced eye could see the 

garments were of 
, fine quality, yet she 
said she “paid 
nothing for it,” but 
had merely joined 
with nine other 
ladies in purchas- 
ing every month, 
a dollar’s worth 
of household sup- 
plies, which had 
brought to each 
member of the 
club, a premium 


worth $10 once 
im every : ten 
months. ‘Like a 


second Christmas 
gift each year,” 
said my friend. 

Today this evo- 
lutionary move- 
ment includes over 
three hundred ar- 
ticles ‘for the 
household. The 
business started with the sale of soap, and 
everybody is eager to visit that department 
and look upon the great soap kettles, two of 
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which are the largest in the world. Each 
forty-foot vat has a capacity of fifty carloads 
of soap, a quantity which requires about 
one week to make. 

The manufacture of soap is intensely inter- 
esting at every stage. 


From the kettle the 





Group of clerks, Larkin Administration Building 


laundry soap is pumped into the “‘crutchers,” 
in which it is thoroughly mixed by a revolving 
screw; afterwards it runs into iron boxes on 
wheels, in which it cools and solidifies into 
1,200 pound blocks. The blocks are cut by 
fine piano wires into slabs 
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In the department of food products every- 
thing suggested the activity of an immense, 
well-regulated kitchen. The battery of coffee 
roasters, the largest used by any firm selling 
to the consumer, send forth a giant wave of 
appetizing aroma, in proportion to their size. 

The mode of preparing 
baking powder was a mar- 
velous example of automatic 
manufacture, the mixtures 
being completed and the 
cans filled, covered and 
labelled by machinery, with- 
out being touched by the 
human hand. 

There were the spices— 
enough, methought, to supply 
the nation; and vanilla beans 
from Mexico and from the 
Isle of Bourbon. 

In the Research Labora 
tory one could spend days 
with interest and profit. Here 
everything that skill and 
science can devise is brought 
into use to test the product 
or premium and improve it. 

Before being placed on sale, all prepara- 
tions are thoroughly tested, not only in the 
chemical laboratories, but in a kitchen pro- 
vided for this express purpose. Pantry sup- 
plies, such as baking powder and condiments, 





which are cut into blocks. 
Pressing machines shape the 
blocks into bars, which are 
subjected to a drying pvocess 
when they are ready to be 
packed for shipment. 
Toilet soap enters great 
drying machines in a paste 
form ind comes out like 
Saratog.. chips. These go 
through milling machines, 
which suggest a grist mill 
with their great whirling 
stones; they incorporate the 
perfume thoroughly and give 
the soap smooth texture. 
The soap ribbons pass from 
the mills to “plodding 
machines,” from which they 
emerge in the shape of a bar. 
The bar is cut by piano wire and the sections 
pressed into dainty forms for toilet use. 








Packing Larkin toilet soap 


are carefully experimented with before they 
reach the hand of the housewife, and com- 
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plete satisfaction is assured in every instance. 

Forty thousand guests from other cities 
made the tour of the factories last year, each 
visitor being impressed with the result of the 
Larkin Idea of co-operation. Every part of 
the factories has an interest of its own; the 
exquisite scents, as we ap- 
proached the perfumery de- 
partment, conjured up visions 
of ‘Araby the blest,” and of 
the Eastern “myrrh, aloes 
and cassia.” 

In a fire-proof vault is 
stored $250,000 worth of 
essential oils, etc. One cir- 
cular canteen of attar of 
roses twelve inches in diam- 
eter cost over $1,200. 
There were horns of awfully 
smelling Arabian civet which 
could hardly be thought of 
as an ingredient of the most 
delicate perfume; musk from 
China, rose geranium from 
Algeria, and attar of roses 
extracted from millions of 
Bulgarian rose blossoms. In the French 
rose essence the odor of three thousand pounds 
of rose petals is contained in a single pound, 
like a giant genius imprisoned in a small 
bottle. 
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Cutting “Larkin Sweet Home” Soap 


Then there were the immense stocks of 


premiums. Over 1,600 different articles are 
on the list, which includes furniture, rugs, 
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wearing apparel, wagons, sleds, crockery, 
refrigerators, heaters, ranges, washing ma- 
chines, practically everything needed for 
clothing the person or outfitting the home, 
all given as premiums with the Larkin prod- 
ucts, whose value is unquestioned. 
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The Administration building, across the 
street from the factories, is the home of the ex- 
ecutive force. Dignified and stately in ap- 
pearance, ventilated perfectly by up-to-date 
sanitary science, supplied with filtered air 
heated in winter and cooled 
in summer, it is the most 
perfect office building I have 
seen. It is the home of the 
executive force of the Larkin 
Co., 1,200 strong, with ac- 
commodation for 1,800. This 
twentieth century building is 
original and unique in de- 
sign, and is the fitting head- 
quarters of an Idea that 
evokes thousands of indi- 
vidual communications every 
hour of the day. 

Around the great sky- 
lighted central court on the 
first floor of the interior, the 
national character of «the 
Larkin enterprise is indi- 
cated. On the various floors 
are located the groups de- 
voted to the hardling of orders and corre- 
spondence coming from all the various states 
and territories. 
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The furnishing was remarkable—plain, 
solid, comfortable; the desks,:were all of 
steel with seats which swung. underneath, 
leaving no flat surfaces for the accumula- 
tion of dust nor chairs to worry the janitor. 
The employes’ restaurant is on the fifth 
floor. It is a model of neatness and greatly 
appreciated by them. 

It was fascinating to watch the mail as 
it was opened swiftly and see the letters dis- 
tributed to the various departments. 

The busy hum of the typewriters in the 
transcribing department brought to mind the 
great host of customers who were receiving 
prompt and kindly answers. The letters are 
dictated into phonographs, and the type- 
writers go at racehorse speed, and cylinder 
after cylinder is used and laid aside as the 
letters are transcribed. ' 

The Larkin Co’s. method of selling by 
mail brings customers into close touch with 
the very producers of the goods—the factory 
itself. More and more is shopping by mail 
becoming popular, for the simple reason that 
it is a mode of buying, as Mr. Larkin says, 
that is truly “common sense”—saves time, 
worry and money. 

For $10.00 expended with the Larkin Co. 
today, $20.00 worth of goods can be obtained 
as compared with the amount purchased for 
the same sum in the ordinary course of 
retail business. The expenses, profits and 
losses of the wholesaler, jobber and retailer 
are directly saved and given to the customer 
in the form of a Premium or extra Products. 

This vast organization has been gradually 
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evolved to meet the wants of family trade, 
and is a great machine now placed at their 
disposal, distributing to every American 





Labelling Larkin baking powder 


citizen on equal terms the same quality of 
goods at the same price. While talking 
with the president, Mr. John D. Larkin, I 
asked for the keynote, the inspiration that 
had brought such success. Mr. Larkin 
briefly and modestly replied, 

“Common sense—just common sense.” 

Standing for a few minutes to watch 
masses of letters handled with the precision 
and accuracy of military drill, I felt that I 
had gone on a long and delightful journey 
on that great wave of correspondence, which, 
as it breaks in a white foam of envelopes and 
paper on the neat Larkin desks, echoes the 
motto of the firm, 

“Common _ sense—just 
sense.” 


plain common 











The Larkin factories, Buffalo, New York; over fifty acres of floor-space 


























MILK FROM THE MOUNTAINS 


By FLYNN WAYNE 


MBLAZONED on the billboards of the 

country for some months past is a poster 
that has created widespread interest in the 
all-important milk problem. It represents a 
scene in the Cascade mountains, with a herd 
of Holstein cows placidly grazing on the 
grassy slopes of the Evergreen State. Snow- 
capped mountains tower in the distance, lend- 
ing enchantment to the pastoral view, which 
produces dreamy and pleasant reflection. 
The suggestion of Alpine America at once 
creates a thirst for the refreshing primal 
beverage which Switzerland has made famous. 
The painting of pastoral nature awakens 
popular interest, and this poster became the 
overture of an important educational cam- 
paign on the milk question. 

Years ago a young merchant in Seattle 
realized that a demand for unsweetened con- 
densed milk was coming. He also appre- 
ciated the fact, in the opening of Alaska and 
the great frontier Northwest, that no question 
was of more paramount importance than 
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milk. First came the question of a name, 
and it seemed fitting that the favorite flower 
of Pfesident McKinley—a symbol of purity 
and quality—should be chosen. ‘‘Carnation 
Milk” is today a household word from coast 
to coast, and in many far-off lands the milk 
from the mountains of the North Pacific 
Coast is demanded with the carnation label. 
The miners and pioneers were supplied by 
him with a condensed milk made from the 
product of the cows which grazed on the 
green slopes of the mountains all the year 
’round. Once accustomed to this milk, they 
preferred to use it on their return home ’midst 
the very scenes where the cows grazed, because 
of its uniform purity and palatableness. 

It seems strange that in all these years the 
old-time Swiss manufacturers never realized 
the importance of exploiting the purity and 
superiority of mountain milk until after it 
was emphasized in the exploitation of Car- 
nation Milk. Following the lead of the 
makers of Carnation Milk—who were the 
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first to utilize this impressive idea—they are 
explaining that their product has in it all 
the purity of the air of high altitude, while 
suggesting the charm of mountain scenery— 
the Swiss chalets perched high above the 
mountain torrents and behind it all the glory 
of the sunset and sunrise, reflected in snowy 
peaks and wide-stretching glaciers. 

No boy was ever more delighted in his 
realization of the actual production of “deeds 
of daring” emblazoned on the circus poster 
than was I in looking upon one of the original 
factories located at Kent, Washington, mid- 
way between 
Tacoma and 
Seattle, where 
Carnation Milk 
was first pro- 
duced. Several 
transcontinental 
railroads thread 
this picturesque 
valley, but it is 
the swift - flying 
Interurban cars 
that carry most 
of the people to 
Kent. Every 
half hour or oft- 
ener the Holstein 
herds look up 
from grazing as 
the trains pass, 
and the great 
snow-capped 
mountain in the 
distance crystal- 
lized a realiza- 
tion of the allur- 
ing background 
portrayed in the posters—a scene of pictur- 
esque pastoral beauty. 

A large, square, white building surrounded 
with every evidence of thrift and cleanliness 
is where this mountain milk is shipped or 
brought in by the farmers from miles around. 
A number of Alpine cottages on the crest of 
the hill further emphasizes the resemblance 
to Switzerland. Nearly all of the milk in 
this district is utilized at the Carnation fac- 
tories. Into the great evaporators it pours; 
after having most of the water exhausted, a 
sip of the concentrated milk still leaves the 
fresh flavor of mountain dairies. By the 
scientific heating and vacuum treatment in the 
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cans the milk comes out with the consistency 
of rich cream while retaining the fresh milk 
flavor. It is even improved by the process. 

In the coffee that was served, the milk 
seemed to give a bouquet that recalled to mind 
the rich scent of clover. An army of girls in 
neat caps and frocks and gloved in pure white 
were deftly sealing the cans, which, dozens 
at a time, had been filled by machinery from 
the streams pumped from the tanks. The 
milk is not “handled” in any way after it 
leaves the farmers’ cans, but is at once thor- 
oughly Pasteurized, and every lot carefully 
tested before” 
being labeled 
with blazing car- 
nations; it ap- 
peared indeed 
like a veritable 
flower garden 
abloom. 

* * 

You who have 
really milked a 
cow in the dewy 
morn will ap- 
preciate what it 
means to actually 
preserve, without 
artificial means, 
the foaming rich- 
ness and fresh- 
ness of the milk 
you sent splash- 
ing into the pail, 
with a soft- 
voiced “So Boss” 
now and _ then, 
when the pestif- 
erous flies bit 
hard enough to provoke the gentle creature. 

Few people realize that milk is one of the 
greatest food products known in concrete 
value of dollars and cents. More money 
is spent for milk than for sugar, and it is the 
first food required by the human race and 
the animal kingdom; it is therefore altogether 
the most important for the preservation of 
the race. The larger cities find in the de- 
livery of pure, wholesome milk their most 
vexing problem; and here comes a simple 
solution, extending the parcel idea in this 
package age. 

By diluting Carnation Milk with two parts 
water, you have a product obtained from 
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one ten-cent can equaling three pints of 
good milk, and it keeps better, tastes better, 
and is more wholesome for general household 
purposes and especially for babies, than the 
average milk delivered at our doors in early 
morning. 

In the handsome Philippine mahogany 
booth at the Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposi- 
tion the young ladies were demonstrating 
how Carnation Milk can be used to advantage 
in all cooking—custards, soups, cakes, bis- 
cuits—and even the “proof of the pudding” 
was right there in the eating thereof. ‘“‘Car- 
nation Milk Recipes” seem to include every- 
thing known to modern cookery. The 
chocolate and tea; cookies and all sorts of 
pastry; peas and all vegetables, seemed to 
respond to that subtle tastefulness desired 
by the cook with “plenty of milk to use.” 
Every can opened has a rich flavor that bears 
no suggestion of a canned product. 

There are now six factories located in 
Washington and Oregon, where the best 
supply of mountain milk can be secured. 
The wonderful growth of this industry in 
ten years tells the story of the public appre- 
ciation of Carnation Milk. Mr. E. A. Stuart, 
the president of the Pacific Coast Condensed 
Milk Company, has his headquarters at 
Seattle, but keeps in close personal touch 
with the work at the factories. His first idea 
is quality, and to educate the people to the 
“Modern Milkman” idea—the use of pure, 
sterilized, evaporated milk. He has made 
a study of the question in all its phases, and 
believes the time is coming when the largest 
proportion of the milk consumed will be con- 
densed, sterilized and sold in packages. 

The first great market opened was at San 
Francisco, and now the fame and merit of 
Carnation Milk has spread eastward from 
coast to coast, and even conservative Boston 
has fallen under the spell of these posters 
proclaiming the merits of evaporated milk 
from the slopes of the Cascades. 

* * * 

When mention was made in Holy Writ of 
“a land that flowed with milk and. honey,” 
a picture of the promised land was revealed. 
Here on the Pacific Coast is a land from 
which is actually flowing the milk used by 
nations in all parts of the world—including 
fair Canaan in far-off Palestine. In the 
wizard boxes of commerce, the milk of the 
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Pacific Coast virtually flows to all points of 
the. compass, making it possible to have 
cream puffs, fudge and whipped cream in 
far-off Alaska, and ice cream of rich flavor 
under tropical suns. Condensed milk is 
indeed a vital leaven in the food supply of 
today, and the Modern Milkman with his 
Carnation badge is bringing to homes in 
all quarters of the globe a pure, sterilized 
milk direct from cows grazing upon the grassy 
slopes which never lose their garb of green, 
summer or winter; supplying a grade of milk 
produced in a climate neither -hot nor cold, 
but tempered in Nature’s ideal dairy zone 
for the perfect preservation of milk. 

Regarding the pasteurization of milk, 
Mr. Nathan Straus, who has done so much 
toward the prevention of tuberculosis and 
other infectious diseases, recently said: “We 
are now in an era of the prevention of disease. 
The doctors are doing their part in treating 
sickness, but the help of the press and the 
pulpit is needed to bring about more effective 
methods of prevention.” 

Dairy and milk inspection has done much 
to make more wholesome the milk distributed 
directly by producers, but it is practically 
impossible for any commission to insure 
pure milk when cows are kept in old-fashioned, 
unsanitary stables, and the dairymen are not 
educated up to the ethics of cleanliness in 
such matters. 

It may be that the demand for Carnation 
Milk from the rich pasture lands and the 
evaporating plants of the West may finally 
supersede the questionable products of other 
sections or force upon the producers the im- 
portance of purity, as no board of inspection 
has yet been able to do. 

The Carnation trade-mark means more to 
those who have looked upon those charming 
scenes of the Pacific Northwest than ever 
before, and the distinction of having a milk- 
man from the Pacific Northwest, serving 
his customers day by day in towns on the 
Atlantic, the Gulf and the Great Lakes, is 
one of those miracles of modern trade ex- 
pansion and development in utilizing the 
resources of the nation. 

Here’s long life and many happy days to 
the Modern Milkman who strides the country 
in seven-league boots and proudly wears his 
badge of crimson bloom while supplying the 
demand for Carnation Milk! 











WILLIAM HODGE 


Who, as Daniel Vorhees Pike in “The Man From Home,” ~~ the most popular play actor on 
Broadway for the past seaso 














"THE LINCOLN OF THE STAGE" 


Will Hodge, "The Man from Home" 


HEN the play “Sag Harbor” was 

performed some years ago, a minor 
character, named Whitmarsh, who was the 
village painter, stood out boldly in the pro- 
duction if not in the cast. The strength of 
that delineation was impressive and _ satis- 
fying. Whitmarsh constantly got people into 
trouble and was not a lovable character, but 
the actor who interpreted the part furnished 
a rendition of character that was one of the 
strongest human elements in ‘Sag Harbor.” 
The quaint naturalness of the painter’s 
drawl, as he made droll remarks or spun local 
gossip, depicted forcefully an American type 
familiar to many. 

<= «we 

The late James A. Herne was a genius in 
casting the characters of a new play; he did 
not hesitate to engage the young actor who 
had displayed staying qualities in his varied 
career of ups and downs in a tour of the 
West. Provided the young actor could “‘hold 
down his end” at rehearsals, he promised to 
give him the part of Whitmarsh. During 
these initiatory proceedings nothing was said 
to young Will Hodge, either pro or con, and 
he went home feeling the apparent slight, as 
he thought some interest might be shown, 
considering that so much depended on his 
handling his part well at rehearsals. Feeling 
that his whole future was at stake, and unable 
to longer bear the strain of suspense, the young 
man desperately questioned Mr. Herne. 

“What do you think of my acting?” 

The earnestness expressed in his face at 
that moment was just right for the part 
assigned him. Mr. Herne laughed. 

“Tf you keep on just that way you will do.” 

After that the young actor pursued his 
purpose with redoubled energy, buying a 
suit of real painter’s working clothes from a 
man at work on a scaffold, for in a marked 
degree young Hodge had the sense of realism 
and proportion, and a talent for artistic 
creation which impelled him to ‘dress the 
part” correctly. He succeeded, and in some 
measure Whitmarsh forecast Daniel Vorhees 


Pike by the sheer force of the contrast be- 
tween the two characters. From that day 
to this Will Hodge has been a devoted admirer 
of the late James A. Herne, insisting that he 
gave him his first start by securing hima 
part suited to his peculiar talent. 

Today, in ‘““The Man from Home,” Mr. 
Hodge is one of the most popular actors in 
New York; the entire play is permeated with 
his Americanism; the characters are noc 
overdrawn, and are marked with an exquisite 
and analytical sense of proportion. Based 
on heart interest at the outset, it was safe to 
prophesy for the play a long run. 

When Mr. Hodge takes up the study of 
a new character, he secures a series of photo- 
graphs,. which enable him to see himself as 
he appears in his part. After he had made 
this minute study of detail, he decided to 
make Daniel Vorhees Pike a character who 
might reasonably run in a matrimonial handi- 
cap, rather than an elderly chap who would be 
incongruous in a pretty love story concluding 
with the singing of ““Sweet Genevieve,” echo- 
ing through the house as the curtain falls. 

Daniel Vorhees Pike walks about the stage 
in true Yankee style, narrowing his eyes, alert 
to every move in the rapid march of events 
and ever ready to protect his ward at all costs 
against the wiles of foreign fortune hunters. 
The play is a strong satire on wealthy 
American girls who, searching for titled 
husbands, chase foreign scapegraces over 
land and sea; possibly its lesson may be 
learned by Americans who tour Europe, in- 
spired by no nobler purpose than the pursuit 
of a title to be acquired by matrimony. 
William Hodge, the man, dominates William 
Hodge, the actor, and in this play he demon- 
strates American patriotism that stirs to the 
heart every audience that witnesses his power- 
ful presentation of ‘“‘The Man from Home.” 

Continuing through a second year, Mr. 
Hodge has proved that a play of pure and 
wholesome heart interest never fails to take 
hold of the people. He also emphasizes a 
psychological fact in connection with the 
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theatrical profession—provided that the per- 
sonality of the actor is indelibly interwoven 
with the character he represents in a play. 
Can any one imagine another man than Will 
Hodge as ‘‘The Man From Home”? That 
no one else can quite catch the peculiar 
phase of the creative art essential to the 
perfection of this character was demonstrated 
in the short engagement following Mr. 
Hodge’s vacation. The results at the box 
office indicated that the people insisted on 
having him as “The Man from Home.” 
The old saying of Shakespeare that ‘the 
play’s the thing” is not credited as it once 
was, for more and more individual artists 
are becoming associated with a certain part, 
weaving into it a portion of themselves until 
it is impossible to dissociate the man and the 
character in the play. 

“The Man from Home”’ has had a stronger 
hold on church-goers than any play staged 
for years. One often hears the remark from 
a pillar of the church: 

““T’ve seen Will Hodge in ‘The Man from 
Home’ five times, and I’m going again.” 

This young actor has been said to hold a 
place on the stage very similar to that filled 
by the poet Riley in the realms of literature, 
but even this compliment probably was not 
as gratifying as the one received from an 
elderly minister who, calling to pay his re- 
spects to Mr. Hodge, said: 

“T regard you as the Lincoln of the stage.” 

Once the comparison between the two men 
had been mentioned, the similarity of charac- 
ters was apparent. Mr. Hodge’s tall, angular 
figure and strongly marked, kindly and 
lovable features impress those who meet 
him with the idea that he is a man whose 
great heart beats with love for the “plain 
people” of his native land. Mr. Hodge has 
always been a warm admirer of Lincoln and 
has in his home a rare painting of the emanci- 
pator. 

i RS 

Sitting beside him as he put on his ‘‘make- 
up,” I was reminded of the masks worn by 
the old Grecian players, as I watched Mr. 
Hodge preparing to meet the glare of the 
nine hundred electric lights that focus on 
him when before the public. This glare of 
light would give an actor a ghastly appear- 
ance unless artificial means were used to 
accentuate the complexion, eyebrows, etc. 
In making up, Mr. Hodge aims at looking 


“THE MAN FROM HOME” 


just as he would if talking face to face with 
his audience as individuals. Carefully watch- 
ing effects, as he stood amid the five electric 
lights that surround his mirror, while he 
arranged his make-up, he remarked: 

“No, I never tire of playing the same part 
night after night, because each audience pre- 
sents new features to me. It is curious how 
people laugh at different places in the same 
play—everything depends on just where a 
man’s tickle spot is. Endless variety can 
be produced in the lines by inflection and 
facial expression, and often a new thought 
is suggested by something in the personality 
of other actors in the play.” 

A keen student of his fellowmen, Mr 
Hodge loves to meet and mingle with people; 
he finds artistic material in the common 
incidents of everyday life, and possibly it 
is this quality, combined with his love for 
humanity, that has given him so strong a 
hold on the hearts of his audience. 


* * * 


Possessed of more than one talent, Mr. 
Hodge has written several plays which he 
describes as “lying fallow in the trunk, 
awaiting their proper time.” He has also 
entered upon other paths in the realm of 
literature. I cannot resist the temptation 
to reproduce a few lines written when a 
rainy day interfered with his enjoyment of 
a game of golf: 


“WHEN THE CLOUDS GET BLACK ALL OVER” 


Don’t sit down and pout 
When it starts to rain, 

Just ’cause you were going out— 
The sun will shine again. 


Don’t look up and curse the clouds, 
The poor clouds aren’t to blame, 

For God, He makes the clouds, 
And I guess He makes the rain. 


You know it’s worth while thinking 
Of all the good the rain will do; 

You may not feel like drinking, 
But the birds and flowers do. 


Just think of the little clover 
When the sun gets hot and dry; 

It just withers and totters over, 
And dies—but can’t tell why. 


So when the clouds get black all over 
And it starts to rain, 

Just think of the birds and flowers 
And the sun will shine again. 


* * * 


An eminent European critic, seeing Mr. 
Hodge in “The Man from Home,” remarked: 

















“THE MAN FROM HOME” 


“He is the most distinctive, clear-cut 
type of American actor I have ever seen; he 
unconsciously emphasizes national traits.” 

This opinion did not come as a surprise 
to those who knew the story of Mr. Hodge’s 
boyhood. Born in Albion, a New York 
village—with an old grist mill, creek, fishing 
pond and pastures, and those white-walled, 
green-blinded cottages, characteristic of an 
American village—the young actor has never 
forgotten his boyhood friends, nor lost his 
love for the sweet wild flowers and the whole- 
some green fields of his home. 

Early influences are very apparent in his 
novel, ‘Eighteen Miles from Home,” dedi- 
cated to the memory of James A. Herne; in 
these pages are delineations of scenes in his 
native village, sketched with the strong lines 
and fine shadings of character that have 
drawn thousands of people to see “The Man 
from Home.” The delightful little story 
tells of the actor’s own youthful struggles— 
sufficient to “wet blanket” the ardor of any 
less enthusiastic youth. 

The village boy learned coopering with his 
good old uncle, but not content with his 
trade began an artistic career by essaying 
Shakespearian readings at the home “ meetin’ 
house’; he was cheered on his way by a 
“‘tomatter” thrown in his face by a cousin, 
whe loved not Shakespeare and was a trifle 
jealous of Joseph’s superior learning. Inter- 
woven with the history of young Joe 
Beecham’s difficult dramatic career is a 
pretty love story that indicates Mr. Hodge’s 
insight into the emotions of the human heart. 

Absurd as are the plights into which his 
dramatic instincts bring the aspirant for 
histrionic laurels, the reader’s sympathy is 
always with him, especially when he has 
prepared the horse trough as the bier of 
Juliet, has his heroine all ready, himself 
arrayed as Romeo, and after all his efforts 
is obliged to give up the performance for 
lack of two important items—an audience 
and money to pay beforehand for the hall, 
his credit being exhausted. 
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The final chapter leaves the reader in the 
dark as to the outcome of the young hero’s 
dramatic talent; there is nothing to indicate 
whether it blazed into a beacon light upon 
the stage or was smothered ignominiously, 
but it is clear that Joe attained the desire 
of his heart in winning the lady of his choice 
and also in gaining a victory over himself. 


* * * 


A man of wholesome ideals and with a 
warm love for his fellows, it was no surprise 
to find Mr. Hodge, fresh from the footlights, 
speaking from the pulpit of the Metropolitan 
Temple, New York, to young men and 
women who listened eagerly. The famous 
actor is an ardent supporter of church work 
carried on practically. His address pleaded 
for the purity of the American home as a 
force underlying more apparent factors of 
development. He paid a splendid tribute to 
his sister, who had never lost faith in him 
during the doubtful days when he sought a 
footing in the theatrical world. When his 
crowning triumph came in “The Man from 
Home,” his mother, sister and home folks 
were all present to witness the fruition of his 
cherished ambitions. 

Mr. Hodge rarely speaks without calling up 
some recollection of his boyhood, and of 
the simple home in which his family found 
shelter when fickle fortune compelled them 
to leave the brick mansion in which Will was 
born. Kept ever green in memory are visions 
of that dear old cottage, and of hours spent 
fishing from the antique bridge, while he 
indulged in dreams of a time when he should 
stand before the footlights that the red- 
headed, freckle-faced boy saw mirrored in 
those placid waters. 

Today in his chosen art Will Hodge moves 
depths of emotion in strong men and fair 
women, himself the chief attraction in that 
splendid theatre, while the audience rejoices 
with his home folks that it has been given to 
at least one mortal to reach “the land where 
dreams come true.” 


























HE perfected musi- 
cal records which 
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Squarely in front of the 
horn, his face almost  encir- 








are bringing keen 

enjoyment into hones all over the 
country are the result of many years of pains- 
taking effort and experiment. Good records 
have been made better, and wider scope and 
sweeter tone have been insured by making 
the records longer. 

Ornamentation has no part whatever in 
the making of records. Lit by a single 
skylight, the great square room is divided 
by a partition which separates the musicians 
from the record-making machinery. No 
furniture is there save a few wooden benches, 
several tables on which stand chairs and a 
mess of knotted rope criss-crossing the ceiling 
like a last year’s clothes line, to which is 
pinned, not the household linen, but the 
sheet music for the performers who will 
presently occupy these elevated seats. Such 
is the workshop of the Columbia Phonograph 
Company in New York, where scenic effect 
and display are ruthlessly sacrificed to 
acoustics. 

Protruding through the partition is a 
small round horn, and before it are literally 
piled the musicians, apparently heaped on 
top of each other regardless of comfort. 
Every clarinet and horn is focused on one 
common center. The violins, built especially 
for this purpose, have entirely lost their 
identity except for the strings, bridge and 
bow. The body of the instrument has been 
done away with and a horn-like device takes 
its place, by which the tones of the violin can 
be concentrated into the receiving horn as 
clearly as those of the wind instruments. On 
a platform to the right stands the conductor, 
so close that he could almost touch any one 
of his many players with his short baton. 


cled by it, stands the singer, 
coatless, hatless and sometimes collarless. 
If it is one of the fiery little Italian tenors, 
an ordinary cracker box is sometimes used 
to adjust his height. With the band grouped 
closely about him he stands as one about to 
meet his doom. The deathliness of the 
silence—insisted upon that no unmusical 
sound may spoil the record-—is intensified by 
the sinister black cloth which covers the 
opening through which the recording horn 
protrudes. From behind the partition the 
signal is given, and the singer, standing mute 
and still, with his eyes rolled up to the con- 
ductor’s waving baton, is alert and ready to 
voice his opening bar. Then come the 
Stirring strains of the orchestra accom- 
paniment. The singer breathes deeply, grips 
his hands with nervous force and sings as he 
never sang before. Without in any way 
changing the position of his head and voice, 
he ‘‘makes love to the horn,” as the technical 
term puts it. A false note, a slip in time, 
a wrong pronunciation and the record is 
spoiled, and it is necessary to begin all over 
again. 

ae 


THE NEW COLUMBIA RECORDS 


N the Columbia list for November are to 

be found but two Grand Opera records, 
both made by the great American baritone, 
David Bispham. These records are listed 
as Grand Opera records because of the singer 
and not because of the selections, but a 
strong bid for popularity lies in their rendition 
in English. The first, ‘‘Mary of Argyle,” 
by Nelson, is an old-time Scotch ballad 
which has long been a favorite; and Bispham, 
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MUSICAL RECORDS 


as a master of interpretation, has made it 
sweeter than ever. Recognized among record- 
makers as having a voice that is peculiarly 
well suited for their purpose, Bispham scores 
an additional success in ‘‘Drink to Me Only 
With Thine Eyes,” an old English love song. 

On the other hand we have a touch of 
Grand Opera in the'‘‘Vulcan’s Song” from 
“Philemon and Baucis,” by Gounod. This 
blacksmith’s song from Gounod’s picturesque 
opera is of the heroic bass type and is well 
sung by Frederick Martin in a deep, full 
voice and with all the heartiness and good 
cheer that such a song seems to demand. 
This double-disk record is well balanced by 
a strong vigorous baritone solo, ‘‘The Two 
Grenadiers,” by Schumann, which is sung 
by Albert Edmund Brown. In the latter 
part of the song, where one of the soldiers 
bursts suddenly forth in a fiery declaration 
of his fidelity, to the air of the Marseillaise, 
Mr. Brown sings especially well. 

Two sentimental songs by Adams, the 
celebrated English composer, ‘‘Nirvana” 
and ‘‘Thora,” are exquisitely sung by John 
Bardsley in a clear, fine tenor voice. Harvey 
Hindermeyer, another well-known member 
of the tenor staff of Columbia artists, has 
made an exceptionally good record of a new 
love song by Schmid, ‘‘The Garden of 
Roses,” one that fairly overflows with tender- 
ness of sentiment. Similar in name, but 
known as a popular recital number for 
many years, is ‘The Rose Fable” by Hawley, 
which is sung by F. H. Ormsby. These 
four selections complete the list of tenor 
solos for the month. 

The list of orchestra records includes 
four new selections played by Prince’s 
Orchestra, all of them grouped on two disks. 
The ‘Waltz Militaire’ by Waldteufel and 
‘“‘Pas des Echarpes” by Chaminade, contrast 
the brilliant and vigorous waltz of a martial 
character with a soothing melody that is 
frankly Oriental. ‘Serenade Coquette” by 
Barthelemy and ‘Chanson Triste” by 
Tschaikowsky, is another case of contrasting 
a vivacious composition with one of more 
sober vein but of exquisite beauty. 

The Columbia list of double-disk records 
for November includes the following: 


A5132 Mary or Arcyte (Nelson)....... David Bispham 
Drink TO ME Onty With THINE Eyes (Old 

PETE GAWD so ocak 38 eed kc David Bispham 

A5131 THora (Stephen Adams)........-.- John Bardsley 


Nirvana (Stephen Adams).......- John Bardsley 
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A741 Honey on Our Honeymoon (Schwartz) 

ee ee oy fe ne Henry 
I’ve Gor Rincs on My FincERS eg: 
da Jones 
Don’t TakE ME Home (Von Tilzer). a Morton 
BEAvuTIFUL Eyes (Snyder)............ da Jones 
THE GARDEN oF RosEs i ae eee 
Harvey Hindermeyer 
Can’t You SEE? (Gumble).Stanley and Stevenson 
Moon Birp (Dempsey and Schmid) 

Se widhe Gtale Stehate ta os cae Stanley and Burr 
Lapy Love (Gumble)....... Columbia Quartette 
Run, BruppER Possum, Run (Johnson).... 

adalsinin Siteicnlets's « Satan face Collins and Harlan 
ALEXANDER JONES (Burt)....... Arthur Collins 
ALPINE VIOLETS (Andre)...............-- 

Frank Horning, Marshall Lufsky and 

Paul Surth 
Ow tux Hiom Atps (Andre). < oo snc cuss 

Walter Biederman and Hans von Wegern 
Lonc, Lone Aco (T. H. Bayley)........ 

ote EEGs aS SEM oe abe Metropolitan Trio 
A Rose FaBLe (Hawley)........ F. H. Ormsby 
SLEEP TimE, MAH Honey (Howzll). ‘Gol Clark 
Dappy’s Piccaninny Boy (Harry J. Cox) 

KBR SS KOS RES nun xewmeee Carroll Clark 
THe Two GRENADIERS (Schumann)...... 
Albert Edmund Brown 
Baucis—Vulcan’s Song 
Frederic Martin 
Maria-Luisa_ (Ernesto Elorduy).......... 

ib ig side ate alel orate Prince's. Military Band 
VALsE (Francis Popy) 
Prince’s Military Band 
Capiz (Chueca y Valverde)................ 

pe eeeeicnwe ae aeie Prince’s Military Band 
BuTtTERFLIES—Selections (J. A. Robertson) 
Royal Regimental Band 
SERENADE Coquette (Barthelemy)...... 
Prince’s Orchestra 
CHANSON TRISTE (Tschatkowsky).......... 
Prince’s Orchestra 


Burr 


A742 
A743 
A744 


A745 


A746 


A747 
A748 


A749 


A750 





A751 


A5129 


Wa tz Missrame Welteens Re fede cad 
Jamnigtaata @ niente de Prince’s Orchestra 

Pas Des EcuarPEs (Scarf Dance) (Chaminade)- 

Prince’s Orchestra 


A5130 


THE NEW VICTOR RECORDS 


HE Victor Company are exceedingly 
generous this month, not alone in light 
and breezy selections, but in “Red Seal” 
records as well. Two Wagner numbers by 
Madam Gadski, a Tosti ballad by Tet- 
razzini and Verdi’s brilliant polonaise by 
Blanche Arral, make up a series of soprano 
solos that will be thoroughly appreciated by 
music lovers. ‘Two basso records by Herbert 
Witherspcon, both from Wagner’s famous 
operas of “ Parsifal”’ and ‘‘The Meistersinger” 
and three new tenor records by Slezak com- 
plete the vocal list of Grand Opera records. 
In “Die Lotusblume,’” by Schumann, 
Slezak has toned down his vigorous voice, 
which is a decided improvement. 

Going outside of the ‘‘Red Seal” list, we 
find “Il bacio,” by Arditi, sung by Mlle. 
Korsoff of the Opera Comique, Paris, a 
record of startling clearness and finished 
delivery. It is the kind of a record that will 
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be enthusiastically played over and over. 

The growing tendency to issue more and 
more orchestra and string quartette records 
has followed naturally as a result of the 
great improvements in record-making, and 
the Victor has made some notable additions 
along this line. The famous Symphony 
Orchestra of Paris gives two selections, the 
“Prelude” and the ‘Ballet Music” from 
Faust, and the Victor String Quartette 
contributes a dainty little number in ‘Le 
Secret d’Amour.” 

The popular melange for the month is a 
choice assortment of songs and airs from 
“The Dollar Princess,” which is as tuneful 
an opera as was ‘The Prince of Pilsen.” 
Harry Lauder, the Scotch comedian, has 
made two new records, one song declaring 
“T’ve Got Something in a Bottle,” the other, 
“They Adore Me in My Trousers, But They 
Love Me in My Kilts.” Altogether there are 
fifty new selections to choose from, with 
fifteen of these double-faced records. The 


complete list for October is as follows: 
58016 Faust—PRELUDE (Gounod)........--.----- ? 
sehesyesenes L’Orchestre Symphonique, Paris 
Faust—Ba.ttet Music—Part I—Valse “ Les 
Nubiennes” (Gounod)................- : 
snalewie .....-L’Orchestre Symphonique, Paris 
Forest Kinc Marcu (Peters)............- 
Rhee Sos San aan Arthur Pryor’s Band 
Le SeEcrRET D’Amour (Klein)..............-- 
wertdmninien ich enh wil Victor String Quartet 
I’m Grav I’m A Boy—I’m Gtap I’m A Giri 
| Be re 
phsiowdeelon ame Duet, Miss Jones and Mr, Murray 
Ros Roy MacIntosH (Comic song).Harry Lauder 
Foo’ THE Noo’—“P’ve something in the bottle” 
LS ee re ee ee ee Harry Lauder 
ee ae 
arry MacDonough and Haydn Quartet 
It nacto—Waltz Air, “The Kiss” gu 
PE ee eee ee Mlle, Korsoff 
Gems or “THE Dotvar Princess” (Ross— 
| ees Victor Light Opera Company 
Die GoTTERDAMMERUNG—Immolation Scene 
(Wagner) Johanna Gadski 
S1ecrriep—Deathless Was I (Wagner).... 
hivbe bias Chive Sok bene ene ohanna Gadski 
PRE ATOM). 5205 cence nace Luisa Tetrazzini 
PrELUDE—Piano record Cate). 
Wilhelm Backhaus 
Lomparpvi—Polonaise (Verdi)....Blanche Arral 
MEISTERSINGER—The Scent of Elder Flower 
(Wagner) Herbert Witherspoon 
Parsirat—Good Friday Spell (Wagner)... .. 
irked onnktk’ bain nee OH Herbert Witherspoon 
Die LotusstumME—“ The Lotus Flower” (Schu- 
ORE iu eaic isch pswedces st Leo Slezak 
CAVALLERIA RUSTICANA—ABSCHIED VON DER 
Mutter (Mascagni)............ Leo Slezak 
Manon—Traum—The Dream (Massenet).. 
eh batman be cewinbhon's Mawaskies Leo Slezak 
(a) EXPERIENCES IN THE SHOW BUSINESS..-. 
es ee ee ere Charley 
(b) FoottsH Questions (Lee—Sloane)...... 
seep hiwiinashsedsphadeeteeee Billy Murray 


58015 


5744 
5742 
5745 
58011 
58017 
5743 
52723 
31751 
88185 
PION cy: Ree eg 


92070 
71046 


74146 
74145 


RR pier oni 
61207 
61205 
61206 


16354 
Case 
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16355 (a) Do Tory Turink oF ME at Home (Glover) 
Pebiw sha ablakbuc ewes Metropolitan Trio 
(b) Waite Wincs (Winter)...... Will Oakland 
16356 (a) My Pony Boy (Heath—O’ Donnell). Ada Jones 
(b) ‘WHEN I Marry You” Meptey. 
pbs tbndhnbéhake + mssnewera Victor Orchestra 
Bertin) Ecnors—MarcH Two-STEP 
Co) ee Victor Orchestra 
(b) Cuiripiripin Wattz (Pestalozza)...... 
ed ahinnt + os Mpkakn <a tea ane Victor Orchestra 
OcEAN BREEZES WALTZ (Herbert)...... 
Pevdedsckindes biNssabacbanna® Pryor’s Band 
(b) GAvoTTE FROM Paris AND HELENA (Gluck) 
RE Ny er Victor String Quartet 
16359 (a) Littte Wie (Hall)...../ American Quartet 
(b) StRAWBERRIES (Allen)......../ Arthur Collins 
16360 (a) Don’t BE AN Op Map, MOoLty...... 
Haydn Quartet 
Rep Heap (Franklin—Green) ....Ada Jones 
16361 (a) THe Vacant CHarr (Rool)....Haydn Quartet 
(b) WHEN You AND I WERE Younc, MAGGIE 
(Butterfield) ......... Wheeler—MacDonough 


16357 (a) 


16358 (a) 


16362 (a) Eternity (Words by Ellen Gates)...... 
San sakucneores sees Whitney Brothers Quartet 

(b) TWENTY-THIRD PsALM AND LorD’s 
WPAGME. Wc bs caseuemeneae Sacred Reading 

16363 (a) WHEN I DREAM IN THE GLOAMING OF You 
Ee eee Walter Van Brunt 

(b) WHEN WE LISTENED TO THE CHIMING OF 


THE Otp CuourcH Bett (Roden—Helf) 
Re eee Manuel Romain 
16365 (a) THe Huskin’ BEE...... Collins and Harlan 
(b) THe Hat My FatHer Wore on St, Pat- 
rIck’s Day (Jerome—Schwartz) ........ 
«+++-...-.----Murray and Haydn Quartet 
16366 (a) Lapy Love..Macdonough and Haydn Quartet 
(b) Dixre Lanp, I Love You..... Billy Murray 
35082 (a) Vit1a Sone (Lehar)—From “The Merry 
Widow” Elizabeth Wheeler 
(b) THen You’Lt REMEMBER ME (Balje)— 
From “ Bohemian Girl”..Harry Macdonough 


35083 (a) I Lonc To SEE THE Girt I Lert BEHIND 
NOD se sins wicca lige oo Manuel Romain 
(b) THe Birnp GALLery Boy (Macdonough) 
Nie Rae ehh Pe SOs Sq aR. Digby Bell 
35084 (a) Sprinc (Grieg)...... Victor String nani 
(b) Eventnc Betits—Ipyit (Eilenberg) . 
piSskeuussdhssheusdshavkacass Pryor’: s Band 
* * oa 


THE NEW EDISON RECORDS 


ITH a full quota of twenty standard 

and twenty amberol records, the 
Edison Company have been especially fortu- 
nate in their offerings this month. In 
addition to these forty popular records, they 
have also issued three Grand Opera records. 
While the Edison Company have not made 
a speciality of this kind of music to the 
extent that other companies have, the results 
obtained in these records are such as will 
make them enthusiastically welcomed by the 
Edison public who want Grand Opera music 
in their homes. 

Another new treat for the Edison public is 
the introduction of John Philip Sousa and 
his band, and heading the list for the month is 
the famous “Stars and Stripes Forever 

arch.” With Victor Herbert and Sousa 
both in the ranks of the record makers, 











MUSICAL RECORDS 


the Edison public are promised a feast of 
good things from these justly celebrated 
American composers. 

Among the records of the month that will 
make an especial appeal by reason of musical 
excellence is a selection by Sarasate, “Gypsy 
Airs” played by Albert Spalding, the famous 
boy violinist. In the band records, “‘Eglan- 
tine Caprice,” by the United States Marine 
Band, is of an exceptionally high order. 
The New York Military Band has made an 
attractive record known as the ‘Georgia 
Barn Dance,” together with the ‘‘Daughters 
of America March,” which is made up of the 
different popular National airs. 

In orchestra records there is a collection of 
spirited selections from “Little Nemo,” by 
Victor Herbert and his orchestra, and three 
new selections by the American Symphony 
Orchestra. One of these is the ‘‘Wedding- 
Dance Waltz,” by Paul Lincke, composer 
of the “Glow Worm.” The others are “La 
Zingana,” a well-known piano piece arranged 
for orchestra work, and ‘‘Ripples,” a dainty 
Spanish serenade which fairly ripples. 

In religious and sacred records, Mr. 
James F. Harrison takes first place again, 
singing “‘The Song I Heard One Sunday 
Morn” with a mixed chorus. In an ex- 
quisite baritone voice, he describes the effect 
that the chanting of ‘The Palms” in a church 
had upon a passer-by. Mr. Harrison is a 
regular singer in one of the large New York 
churches, and more information concerning 
his work will soon be published. Other 
selections of a sacred nature are the old 
beloved gospel hymns, ‘‘ Whiter Than Snow” 
and ‘Waiting and Watching for Me,” sung 
by Anthony and Harrison. 

Of more than ordinary interest is the 
introduction of an elocutionary record. Mr. 
Edgar L. Davenport recites the pathetic 
poem ‘‘Lasca,”’ giving a four-minute reading 
that is highly satisfactory. In sentimental 
songs, in vaudeville skits, in dialect songs, 
the selections are wide and varied, with a 
uniform standard as to clear enunciation 
and tunefulness. The complete list for the 
month is as follows: 


10237 PownaTAN’s DauGHTER Marcu (Sousa). . 

bien fdGhibaitavdawhs sasecee cae Sousa’s Band 
10238 PENNYLAND (Helj) lapse steve. siaieca se Manuel Romain 
10239 SHe’s AN Awrut Nice GAL (Meyer)...... 

avi atlannle> <6 bwals Sass Sele ohtree Edward Meeker 
10240 La ZincANA—Dance Hongroise (Bohm).. 


cinhibieuigmn dail American Symphony Orchestra 


FOR THE 


10241 
10242 
10243 
10244 
10245 
10246 
10247 
10248 


10249 
10250 
10251 


10252 


10253 
10254 


10255 
10256 


286 
287 
288 
289 
290 


291 
292 


293 


299 
300 
301 
302 
303 
304 


5006 


5007 


5012 
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I Want Somesopy To Pray WitH (Williams 
and Van Alstyne)....... Byron G. Harlan 


THERE’LL Come A Day (Snyder)........ 
Se ee ay tanley and Gillette 


SaprE SaLome (Leslie and Berlin)........ 
Edward M. Favor 


OAKLEIGH QuicksTEP (Oakley) (Banjo solo) 
We didus coal a nates on aiee raed Olly Oakley 


We’veE BEEN CuvuMs For Firty Years (Chaita- 
MNS 5s st ncn acumen ene Will Oakland 


WuiterR THAN Snow (Fischer).........- 
pea SE SON A nthony and Harrison 


ARRAH, CoME IN OUT OF THE wanes BARNEY 
McSHANE (Helf) Ada Jones 


THE CoguetTte (Sousa) 
United States Marine Band 


Doctor (Smyder).......- Grace Cameron 


On! 
Basoon BuncaLow (Jardon)..Collins and Harlan 


It Is Harp to Kiss Your SWEETHEART WHEN 
THE Last Kiss Means Goop-ByE (Mills) 
otteval ard aianeheid dx ENE aioe Arthur C. Clough 


Ripptes--A Serenade (Brewer).........-.- 
Whaindie edewen American Symphony Orchestra 
UncLeE JosH AT THE OPERA........ Cal Stewart 
Zep GREEN’s AIRSHIP (Original).......... 
CE FE no Ada Jones and Len Spencer 
Dusuin Daisies (Wenrich)..... Peerless Quartette 
DAuGHTERS OF AMERICA MaArcH (Lampe).... 
sia as oi Winils een eae New York Military Band 


STARS AND STRIPES ForREVER Marcu (Sousa) 
chaise paknate widiakdin ae tite wall Sead Sousa’s Band 


Just Prain Forks (Stonehill)............ 
Ada Jones and Chorus 


SELECTION FROM “LitTLE Nemo” (Herbert) 
sans ndaanese Victor Herbert and His Orchestra 


How Sue Gets Away Wit It Is More THAN 
I Can SEE (Furth).......... Grace Cameron 


FLANAGAN AND HArriGAN (Original)...... 
Lromeas dense obedie ss aan Porter and Meeker 


Gypsy Airs (Sarasate, op. 20) (Violin solo) 
wicsdidi a = Diate igie'e bod meyer sarah Se a 


GRANDMA’s MustTArD PLAsTER...Murry K. Hill 
WalTING AND WATCHING FOR ME (Biiss).... 
scbvabeunwddanosewals Anthony and Harrison 


EGLANTINE Caprice (Van Loock)........ 
5a ste visas Steines abe United States Marine Band 
Pansies MEAN THOUGHTS AND THOUGHTS 
Mean You (Herbert Spencer)......... 
nicaimetidaige tithe kite aroreking Gann Manuel Romain 
A Tuousanp LeEacuEs UNDER THE SEA 
Lf , ) RE Se PS yk LO Gus Reed 


Lasca (Desprez)......02-. Edgar L. Davenport 


Just BerorE THE BATTLE, MOTHER (Root) 
MOOREA Pent coven Will Oakland and Chorus 


He Leapetu ME (Bradbury)............-. 
eae cen eae mebaane Edison Mixed Quartette 
Weppinc—Dance Wattz (Lincke)........ 
aan eee American Symphony Orchestra 
THE oN I HEARD OnE SunpAy Morn (Elli- 
son)...James F. Harrison and Mixed Chorus 
Ron, Bau DDER Possum, Run! (Johnson).... 
jieetesetves cotdameuewes Collins and Harlan 
CARNIVAL OF VENICE (Paganini-Banner) 
(Violin and Guitar)...Ollivotti Troubadours 
My Op Kentucky Home (FPoster)...... 
WeSe keen dus ieaad Knickerbocker Quartette 
A GeorciA Barn Dance (Mills) 
New York Military Band 
—‘Fra Dia- 


QUELL’ UOM DAL FIERO ASPETTO,— 
volo” (Auber) 
ao eons Maria Avezza and Francesco Daddi 

SERENATA D’ARLECCHINO,—" Pagliacci” (Leon- 
cavallo)..Maria Avezza and Francesco Daddi 

ADDIO ALLA MADRE,—“ Cavalleria Rusticana” : 
8, etc Francesco Daddi 
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COMMERCE AND LABOR 


‘By Hon. OSCAR S. STRAUS 


Ex-Secretary, Department of Commerce and Labor 


HIS age has been called an era of 
commercial development and ex- 
pansion in the United States, as the 
exceptional advantages afforded by 

our boundless national resources and intelli- 
gent, self-reliant, pushing population afford us, 
secure to us a relatively greater share of the 
general prosperity of the world. A large share 
of responsibility for the continuation and in- 
crease of these conditions is assumed by this 
Department. 

The organic act creating the Department 
of Commerce and Labor was passed on 
February 14th, 1903, and provided that 
“Tt shall be the duty of said Department 
to develop and promote foreign and do- 
mestic commerce, the mining, manufactur- 
ing, shipping and fishing industries, the 
labor interests and the transportation in- 
terests of the United States.” 

No country has a greater number of pro- 
gressive men of high ability and great ex- 
perience engaged in its commerce and manu- 
factures than our own, a cogent reason 
why the Government should avail itself of 
their invaluable assistance, their wise coun- 
sel and systematic co-operation. It is 
needless to argue that the systematic co- 
operation of this Department and all com- 
mercial bodies will be of the greatest practical 
advantage in directing its investigations into 
those channels most desired by the com- 
mercial interests. It will also enable the 
Department to promptly secure and com- 
municate information regarding trade condi- 


tions in foreign countries that will prove of 
increasing value to American manufacturers, 
exporters and importers. 

The Department of Commerce and Labor 
includes twelve bureaus and divisions: the 
Bureau of Immigration and Naturalization; 
the Bureau of Corporations; the Bureau of 
Labor; the Bureau of Statistics; Bureau of 
the Census; Bureau of Navigation; Bureau 
of Fisheries and Bureau of Standards. 

The Bureau of Immigration and Naturali- 
zation has four divisions; first, general im- 
migration; second, Chinese immigration; 
third, information; fourth, naturalization. 

In his third annual message in 1863, 
President Lincoln called attention to the 
expediency of establishing a system for the 
encouragement of immigration. In his mes- 
sage the following year he said: 

“T regard our immigrants as one of the 
principal replenishing streams which are ap- 
pointed by Providence to repair the ravages 
of internal war and its waste of national 
strength and health. All that is necessary is 
to secure the flow of that stream in its present 
fullness, and to that end the Government 
must make it manifest that it neither needs nor 
designs to impose involuntary military service 
upon those who come from other lands to cast 
their lot in our country.” 

An interesting feature of immigration dur- 
ing the past forty years is developed by each 
decennial census, from 186Q to 1900, which 
show that the percentage of foreign born 
has remained practically stationary. 


“ The Story of a Great Nation,” describing all the departments and bureaus at Washington, began in the NATIONAL 


for January, 1909, and will continue throughout the year. 
issue, have already been published. 


Thirty-four articles, including the one that appears in this 
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Rapidity of communication and low rates 
of passenger traffic have facilitated immigra- 
tion, especially among the” laboring classes, 
from one country to another, wherever op- 
portunities occur for improving their con- 
ditions most profitably. The Bureau of Im- 
migration might be called an_ industrial 
barometer, because it instantly indicates a 
depression in the financial -circles. For 
instance, the immigration for 1908, com- 
pared with the fiscal year of 1907, fell off 
39 per cent., and the total number of aliens 
who entered this country in the last fiscal 
year was 782,870, of whom 630,371 were 
between the ages of fourteen and forty-four, 
indicating that a large percentage of arrivals 
are in the prime of life. This number was 
502,479 less than during the same period for 
1907. The amount of money shown to the 
immigration officers was over $17,000,000, 
or an average of $25 per capita. The actual 
amount brought in was much in excess of 
this sum, because aliens dislike to show 
money in excess of the amount required by 
law, $50, although most arrivals have more 
than that sum with them. Z 

Immigrants to our shores include many 
who live here for a number of years and 
then return home, but they take with them 
American ideals and American acquire- 
ments, and consciously or unconsciously be- 
cme virtually commercial missionaries, creat- 
ing a demand for the manufactures and ex- 
ports of America. 

There is a still larger view of immigration, 
which, when normal and not induced by 
oppression, establishes closer relations with 
other countries and promotes the peace of 
the world. Charles Sumner had this in 
mind when he stated that “the national 
example will be more puissant than army 
or navy for the conquest of the world.” 

In my work for this Department I always 
felt that the laboring men of this country 
have a right to demand that the Department 
of Commerce and Labor will exercise the 
utmost vigilance to protect them against 
alien contract labor. The act, which became 
operative the first of last year, January, 1908, 
leaves no doubt as to the penal culpability 
of any person or corporation engaging such 
labor by inducing workers to come here as 
immigrants. Neither is there any doubt as 
to the power to exclude all those who emigrate 
to this country on account of promises of 
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work, or by agreement to perform a certain 
contract on their arrival. All foreign labor 
of any kind, skilled or unskilled, is excluded 
by this act, and it explicitly excludes persons 
coming to this country contrary to the spirit 
of the law, as previously indicated, and places 
upon those whose passage is paid by others 
the burden of showing not only that they do 
not belong to one of the excluded classes, 
including contract laborers, but that their 
“‘passage was not paid by any corporation, 
association, society, municipality or foreign 
government, either directly or indirectly.” 
The penalty is $1,000, to be recovered in an 
action of debt; it is discretionary whether 
the punishment be by fine or imprisonment. 
Aliens convicted of crime or misdemeanor 
in their own country, and persons who be- 
‘lieve in anarchy, or the immoral, are all 
inadmissible to the United States. The 
present law does not require the payment 
of a head tax on aliens entering Hawaii or 
Porto Rico. 

Chinese immigration has always been a 
vexed question because it appears to involve 
invidious distinctions. It is distinguished 
from all other immigration by being dealt 
with by a separate code of laws, involving a 
distinct mode of procedure. When a Chinese 
person is found in the United States in viola- 
tion of the law, a sworn complaint is made 
out and submitted to the United States 
attorney, and upon his approval a warrant 
is made out by the district attorney. A 
warrant may also be issued by a United 
States judge, but this proceeding is rarely 
resorted to. Bail may be taken for the 
prisoner, but if an adverse decision is rendered 
pending the acceptance of it, none is admitted. 
While the right of appeal is allowed to the 
prisoner, no such privilege is granted to the 
government. The favorite defence set up 
by the Chinese is the claim of citizenship by 
birth, within the jurisdiction of the United 
States, and the facts once sustained by the 
decision of a court become res adjudicata 
and cannot subsequently be controverted. 

The Division of Information’ is for the 
purpose of promoting a beneficial distribu- 
tion of aliens, admitted into the United States, 
among those states and territories needing 
immigrants. This is done to prevent conges- 
tion in sea-coast cities. Information is sup- 
plied to all foreign-born persons and aliens 
as to what kind of labor is in demand in 
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every section of the country to which it 
would be well for them to go; information 
is also given as to the conditions surrounding 
workers, rate of wages and the cost of living 
in each locality. 

This Department deals also with the prob- 
lem of the unemployed. In so great a 
country as ours, when the demand for labor 
in one part is light, there is a call for addi- 
tional workers in other sections. To meet 
these conditions is part of the work of this 
Division, which makes such information as 
generally accessible as possible, and attempts 
to directly cheapen transportation in the 
interests of the laboring man. 

In the Division of Naturalization over 
2,244 courts have been engaged in conferring 
citizenship upon aliens, and there are still 
nearly a thousand courts which, although 
clothed with this authority by law, have not 
yet assumed it. During the past year 156,725 
persons declared an intention to become citi- 
zens, and 43,878 petitions for naturalization 
were filed. One-third of the entire number 
of naturalizations transacted in the United 
States in the past year were conferred in the 
three great states of New York, Pennsylvania, 
and Massachusetts, which have received the 
greatest number of aliens. 

During the year, the Department of Jus- 
tice has handled 1,303 cases where pro- 
ceedings were instituted to annul illegal and 
improperly granted citizen certificates, and in 
457 of these cases the orders of the courts 
admitting the aliens to citizenship were re- 
vised and their certificates cancelled. One 
distinctive feature of the new law is a pro- 
vision authorizing and requiring the appear- 
ance of the government by counsel in any 
case where it has information that the peti- 
tioner for citizenship has not fulfilled the 
law or is not a fit citizen. In all important 
features this law remains as it was a hundred 
years ago. 

The Bureau of Corporations was created 
five years ago, and its work has made it 
clear that the advance toward corporate 
reform must come through some general 
system of publicity adapted to the require- 
ments of the American public. The mere 
publication of masses of facts and figures 
will not form a basis for the founding of 
public opinion. The government now col- 
lects statistics for the purpose of summarizing 
and digesting them, and presenting them to 
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the public in the form of brief, reliable 
conclusions; published information on im- 
proper business’ methods has done much to 
check iniquitous corporation action. The 
work of the government in regulating cor- 
porations is not concerned with the mere 
existence of the combinations, as such; the 
manner in which their power is used must 
also be considered, with a view to the preven- 
tion of the misuse of great industrial forces. 
The purpose of the government is to regulate 
and supervise; to distinguish between cor- 
porations that use their power for good, and 
those that use them for evil. Corporate 
power has become governmental in scope; 
and it is the clear duty of the government 
to devise some broad system of supervision 
to insure that corporations perform their 
duty to the public. 

Over a hundred special agents have been 
sent out during the past year by the Bureau 
of Labor, to investigate the condition of the 
women and children wage-earners of the 
United States. Every state east of the Mis- 
sissippi has been included in this work, which 
ig certainly a broad and comprehensive in- 
vestigation. The Bureau is also making a 
study of workingmen’s industrial and accident 
insurance, employer’s liability and other sub- 
jects. ‘The twenty-second annual report con- 
tains the labor laws of the United States, 
inclusive of the several states, together with 
court decisions. The mass of information in 
the elaborate reports which are the result of 
an extensive investigation made by the 
British government is also published by this 
department. 

The Erdman act provides for the settlement 
of industrial disputes, of interstate railways, 
etc. The interstate commerce commis- 
sioners have acted as mediators in cases where 
joint applications, signed by representatives 
of the people and railway companies, were 
to be considered on behalf of the companies 
and their employes. The legal liability of 
employers to their employes is another feature 
of the work of this bureau. 

As the Agricultural Department carries on 
scientific investigation to increase the effi- 
ciency of labor expended on farms throughout 
the country, and protect animal and vegetable 
life, the Department of Commerce and 
Labor is careful to investigate all sanitary 
problems concerning manufactures, giving to 
the workers information as to methods for 
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solving these problems on a commercially 
practical basis. This work intimately touches 
the condition of the wage-earner and involves 
the consideration of material factors which 
affect that condition. 

The Bureau of Statistics collects and pub- 
lishes records regarding the commerce of the 
United States, presenting them in a con- 
densed form; it also sends out .a complete 
record of all foreign commerce in all the 
countries of the world. This is virtually an 
inventory of the business done by Uncle 
Sam, and strongly influences the business 
development of the nation. 

For the purpose of avoiding the duplication 
of work, and insuring greater accuracy in 
statistics, a great deal of attention has been 
given by the Department of Commerce and 
Labor, during the past year, to the question 
of co-ordination of statistical work; the com- 
mittee appointed to consider this matter 
decided that the Bureau of Manufactures 
and Statistics might be consolidated into 
one bureaz to be called the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce. The 
power of consolidating bureaus rests with 
the Secretary of Commerce and Labor, who 
has authority to reorganize the work and 
transfer officials from one bureau to another. 
The great expansion of commerce among 
nations engaged in international competition 
is particularly noticeable in the trade with 
middle and western European countries, as 
demonstrated by figures obtained. 

In the Bureau of Manufactures, persistent 
effort has been made to acquaint business 
people with the conditions and requirements 
that make for success. Organized in 1905, 
the work done by this bureau has greatly 
increased from year to year and shown 
potential results in the export trade of the 
country. With our great natural resources 
and the high average intelligence of our 
people, we ought to hold a high place in 
international trade. 

Commercial attaches have long been used 
by the British government and other nations, 
and the specially qualified assistants of this 
department serve in much the same capacity, 
making a thorough study of trade conditions 
in foreign countries. An appropriation of 
$50,000 per year is made by Congress for 
this purpose. The daily consular trade 
reports are much used by the Bureau of 
Manufactures in indicating opportunities for 
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the sale abroad of American products, as 
reported by consuls and others. The foreign 
buyer of American manufactures or products 
is put ‘into communication with producers 
by means of this department. In the last 
fiscal year 10,000 reports were received by 
this Bureau, through the Department of 
State; from various consuls. A commercial 
directory, giving lists of foreign merchants 
and importers, is being compiled from in- 
formation furnished by consular officials. 
This will at a glance give, at Washington, 
all information concerning any foreign coun- 
try’s commercial interests. 

The National Council of Commerce is held 
once every year, at which representatives of 
the boards of trade and chambers of commerce 
of all the principal cities of the United States 
appear. Committees are appointed to meet 
the Secretary of Commerce and Labor and 
supply the connecting link between the gov- 
ernment departments and business communi- 
ties, for whose benefit much of the work of 
the Department is done. 

This Department usually has advance in- 
formation as to details of expositions to be 
held throughout the world, and assists in 
every possible way in the exploitation of 
American products at such expositions. The 
Department also keeps on hand all informa- 
tion in reference to foreign tarifis and customs 
duties. 

Since the formation of the United States 
government, a census has been taken every 
ten years, the Census Bureau being a part of 
the Department of Commerce and Labor. 
Preparations are already being made for the 
census of 1910, the thirteenth in the history 
of the nation. 

Among the special compilations of this 
bureau is a report on the utilized water power 
of the United States, made by the National 
Conservation of Natural Resources Commit- 
tee. An investigation into the character and 
value of state, county and municipal securi- 
ties has been made at the suggestion of the 
Secreatry of the Treasury, with the idea of 
using this information in connection with 
the new law for the emergency currency. 
The Cuban Census was also the work of this 
Bureau. The schedule reached the Census 
Office about May first, 1908, and the work 
was completed in October of this year, at a 
cost of two cents per capita to the Cubans, 
being a total outlay of $42,655; this was a 
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practical test of the proposed piece-price 
plan for all mechanical work on the thirteenth 
census, and it has proved most satisfactory. 
The twelfth census was taken at a cost of 
$12,500,000. 

The Bureau of Navigation is concerned 
with the output of the shipyards of the 
country. The largest output in American 
history was in 1908, when 1,457 vessels were 
constructed; the nearest approach to these 
figures was in 1855. Three-fourths of this 
shipping was built for the trade on the Great 
Lakes and the Pacific Coast. 

This Department is also concerned with 
the importance of the ocean mail service and 
also with the export trade. If our producers, 
both capitalists and laboring men, are to 
have a fair chance of success in the relatively 
new markets of the world, shipping facilities 
must be carefully considered. Under a com- 
mission appointed by the President, the De- 
partment of Commerce and Labor has ex- 
amined into the laws of the United States 
for the better security of the lives of passengers 
and crews on American vessels. A vast mass 
of the persons constantly traveling by water 
are conveyed in ferry and excursion steamers, 
running short distances in smooth water, and 
a valuable comparison has been made as to 
the number of casualties occurring under 
American and foreign flags. 

More than a third of a century has passed 
since the Bureau of Fisheries opened its work 
with a mere inquiry into the condition of the 
fisheries; now fish culture has developed into 
an important service, caring for the cultiva- 
tion and distribution of food and game fish. 
The increase has been rapid and nearly half 
a billion eggs are dispatched annually to 
state and foreign hatcheries. Of the total 
output of three billion, over two billion five 
hundred thousand were young fish. 

A scientific inquiry has also been made 
into the natural history of the pearl mussels 
of the Mississippi Valley, which support the 
pearl button industry of the United States. 
The supply of fresh-water mussels which 
constitute the raw material is becoming 
rapidly exhausted. 

Experiments and inquiries relative to the 
oyster industry in every state have been 
carefully conducted and an effort has been 
made to develop unworked grounds and 
establish new experiment stations. 

Biological studies of the lakes have been 
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made with a view to keeping them supplied 
with fish. This industry is also being de- 
veloped in the insular possessions, and in 
1907 the steamer “‘ Albatross ”’ was sent to the 
Philippines to make investigation into con- 
ditions there. The conservation of national, 
natural fishing grounds is jealously guarded 
by this bureau. The Alaskan seal industry 
comes under its direct supervision, and the 
fleet of revenue cutters patroling the Behring 
Sea during the sealing season is being con- 
stantly increased. 

The Geodetic Survey began along the 
shores of the original thirteen states and now 
extends from the Arctic circle to the tropics 
and almost half way around the globe. 
During the past year an immense amount of 
data has been needed for the preparation of 
magnetic charts, sailing instructions and tide 
tables, and the marking of all international 
boundaries, under the superintendence of the 
United States Boundary Commissioner. The 
demarkation of the 141st meridian, now 
under way, will form the boundary of Alaska 
and Canada and furnisha geographical position 
from Mount Saint Elias to the Arctic Ocean. 

The Bureau of Standards aims to establish 
a unit of measurements, by the improvement 
of measuring instruments and methods and 
by promoting the intelligent use of materials 
in the arts and industries. The Bureau 
furnishes specifications and test specimens in 
the measurement of magnetic properties of 
iron and steel. “A test of heat-measuring 
instruments is also made, looking toward 
the precision of thermometers used in scien- 
tific laboratories, and instruments for measur- 
ing high temperatures. The heat value of 
coal, gas and other fuels is determined by 
instruments known as calorimeters. 

In short, the scope of the Department of 
Commerce and Labor is as comprehensive 
as the wide territory which it ranges in search 
of information that shall benefit the nation’s 
business and labor interests which it repre- 
sents. It is not within the power or proper 
sphere of government to equalize competi- 
tors, but it is within the power and proper 
sphere of government to equalize the oppor- 
tunities of competitors. It is the sphere of 
government to keep open, equally to all men, 
the avenues of commercial development, to 
maintain the opportunity for competition, and 
to prevent the use of unfair means that 
diminish or destroy such equal opportunity. 
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“The forms of tyranny change from age 
to age—from the militarism of Rome to the 
ecclesiastical tyranny that brought about the 
Reformation; then followed such _ political 
tyranny as produced our Revolution; then 
came economic tyranny—the oppression of 
the masses—which brought about the French 
Revolution.” 

In his recent Lincoln Day proclamation, 
the Governor of Massachusetts said: “‘Equal 
rights were won by the generations that have 
gone before us; equal opportunities are to be 
our gift to posterity.” Yes, equal opportuni- 
ties politically, economically, and individu- 
ally. Whether those equal opportunities are 
abridged by the autocratic power of gov- 
ernment, by corporate power in the greedy 
hands of private individuals, or by lawless 
bands of labor agitators—it is but a different 
form of the same tyranny, alike inimical to 
the power of the State and the rights and 
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privileges of the individual, be he employer 
or laborer; and to the extent that this power 
is permitted to exist it closes the highways of 
opportunity to the individual man, be he a 
graduate of Harvard or the son of a motofman 
on your street cars. 

The first requisite of good permanent busi- 
ness conditions is good morals—not one kind 
of morals for the farmer who drives his cart 
of produce to market, and another kind of 
morals for the railroad which transports the 
products of the farms and factories between 
distant points. Equality of opportunity and 
rights is as necessary on the one highway as 
on the other. No unreasonable conditions 
or restraints must be placed upon either. To 
adjust our laws to preserve corporate indus- 
trial and especially individual rights; and to 
curb wrongs, corporate or individual, is of the 
highest concern, not only to commerce and to 
labor, but to the stability of the nation. 








TO THE GOLDENROD 
By EDWARD WILBUR MASON 


HEN birds of passage to the far south veer 
And frailest flowers have all been spilled to death; 

When withered leaves of autumn on the breath 
Of fitful winds blow by like phantoms drear; 
Then with a burst of splendor warm and clear 

I see thy torch outflame above the dust, 

Lighting the world with loveliness august— 
The Hesperus that decks the waning year! 


Shine on! and cheer my soul with smiles of light: 
I hail thee comrade of the jeweled star, 
And boon companion of the very sun. 
Sweet to the poet’s heart thy beauty bright; 
Thy harmless wealth to him is dearer far 
Than all the blood-stained spoil of Babylon! 
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By JOE MITCHELL CHAPPLE 


EW conditions of living and environment 

rapidly change the character and respon- 
sibility of men in their various occupations. 
Not long ago it was thought that an educa- 
tion could only be obtained through books, 
and when obtained could only be utilized in 
one of “the learned professions.” Later, 
with the introduction of public schools, came 
the idea that the best apprenticeship a young 
man could have was to become a teacher, 
and thousands of our prominent men today 
were at one time instructors in country 
schools. 

Perhaps few people understand how much 
of the world’s responsibility is in the hands 
of the young men. Statistics compel the 
nation to realize their value at times, as in 
the days of the Civil War when, of the 
1,200,000 Federals that enlisted, over 90 per 
cent. were youths of from sixteen to twenty- 
one. 

+ = + 

Since I first heard the whirr of the electric 
cars they have always been associated in my 
mind with the careers of young men. They 
have opened up a new occupation, giving 
employment at the time of the issuance of 
the latest governmental bulletin on the sub- 
ject to more than 150,000 men. Here is a 
standing army nearly twice the size of Uncle 
Sam’s, which has been enrolled since the 
first successful overhead trolley cars were 
run in Richmond in 1888. The street car 
men in a little more than two decades have 
certainly become a force in society. Much 
of the world’s business today would come to 
a standstill were all the conductors and motor- 
men suddenly to stop work—a danger that 
fortunately does not exist. 

It was with a thrill of satisfaction that, as 
a resident of the city of Boston, I recently 
heard an English lady remark, on returning 
from an extended trolley trip through the 
city and its suburbs: 

“Your tram-car conducturs and motormen 
constitute the most interesting sight in Boston. 
They are fine men, the best looking I have 


seen in the city. I felt so safe when I saw 
such men conducting the cars.” 

She used the word ‘‘conducting” with a 
special meaning which suggested ‘“‘safe con- 
duct.” 

The remark started a little discussion, the 
upshot of which was that the electric rail- 
way companies provide a great university 
extension school, training a large body of 
young men intellectually, physically and 
morally. 

Any one at all familiar with the conditions 
under which candidates for this service are 
selected to fill the vacancies that occur in 
the ranks of the 8,000 or more employes of 
the Boston Elevated Company, can under- 
stand this statement. At the offices of the 
company in Milk Street I saw the system of 
handling applications from young men who 
are desirous of entering the service. In an 
anteroom were a score or more of good- 
looking young fellows who had come to see 
the official who takes charge of this work. 
Many of them were plainly country boys— 
lads from the farms of northern New England 
and the Canadian Provinces. 

“Other things being equal we would prefer 
fellows who already know the city,” I was 
told; ‘but other things are usually not equal. 
We get on the whole a higher class of men 
from the country districts.” 

Some of these men have been clergymen, 
school teachers, actors, musicians and jour- 
nalists or mechanical craftsmen. A majority, 
however, are seeking in street railroading 
their first real opportunity. 

In an interior room the system of filing 
applications suggested that undesirables are 
weeded out in advance, before they have 
placed the lives of passengers and the property 
of the company in peril. References were 
looked up, any apparent discrepancies of 
statement noted, to be explained by the can- 
didate on pain of not being accepted, evidence 
of his own fitness as expressed in his letter 
of application was weighed and recorded— 
this systematic gathering of information and 
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a thoroughly physical examination by a doctor 
insure employes as carefully picked as the 
soldiers for any standing army. 

Later came a visit to the well-known train- 
ing school of the Elevated Division at the 
Sullivan Square station. The courtesy of 
Boston street car employes, often com- 
mented upon, was in some degree ex- 
plained by a lecture which was in progress, 
on the subject of “manners.” <A serious- 
minded train master was telling a group of 
attentive young men about some of the 
typical kinds of trouble they will have to 
encounter from unreasonable passengers— 
discourtesies and insults which will inevitably 
cause the brakeman or guard to become 
unreasonable in turn, unless he has himself 
well under control. If these young men are 
not invariably civil it is not for want of class- 
room precepts or of rules which they know 
are rigidly enforced. 

At Sullivan Square I also witnessed some 
of the physical tests to be endured before a 
man is allowed to enter this service. Eye- 
sight and hearing were being looked into with 
as great care as if the men were all destined 
to be engineers on steam roads. The color- 
blind are particularly useless for such em- 
ployment. Several of the fellows were in 
the act of picking out skeins of colored wor- 
sted, naming and classifying them. Then 
in a darkened room they were examined as 
to their power of distinguishing between 
colored lights, both when shown in large size 
and when displayed—by means of a shutter 
with perforations of varying diameter—in 
sizes comparable to those of lights seen any- 
where from two blocks to a quarter of a mile 
away. This examination was made first 
with clear glass and then with smoked glass, 
much as a signal might be dimmed by fog or 
smoke or sleet. Only a man thoroughly of 
good vision gets by these tests. 

No class happened to be using the skeleton 
train which occupies one of the long rooms 
at the station, but it was evident, as I looked 
over the three cars with their electrical con- 
trollers and switches and air brake valves, 
connecting pipes and cables from car to car, 
their bells, lights and emergency apparatus, 
that every employe who takes this course of 
several weeks must know something about 
the theory and mechanical operation of the 
vehicles on which he is to work. 

Of several thousands who apply annually 


for places with the Boston Elevated a few 
hundred pass all their examinations and are 
admitted to the service. But their education 
does not stop there. The rest of their course 
in this great college of commerce and industry 
is visible to the traveling public. Every- 
body has seen the process of breaking in 
the new conductor or the new motorman on 
the platform—an older employe watching 
over the new one like a mother bird teaching 
her young to fly. Is the novice a newly 
chosen conductor? With a quiet nod of the 
head or with whispered words which the 
nearest passenger barely overhears the in- 
structor reminds him, when necessary, of 
the hundred and one rules of his book with 
which he is supposed to be thoroughly fa- 
miliar, but some of which, being human, 
he may have forgotten. If likely to neglect 
to call a street he is prompted. If he misses 
a fare the watchful teacher makes him go 
back after it. 

Similarly, when two men are seen together 
on the front platform one of them is pretty 
certain to be coaching the other in the respon- 
sible duties of the motorman. The new- 
comer not only has to understand the 
mechanism of the car, but he has to 
learn the road with its many peculiarities, 
its curves and points of congestion, its cross- 
ings and intersections where, if the motor- 
man is not careful, he may blow out a fuse 
and thus disable his car and derange the 
schedule. 

The education of new employes does not 
end when the instructor, after perhaps half 
a dozen trips, goes to similar work elsewhere. 
The conductor or motorman is perpetually 
responsible for his conduct. His employer 
is not unjust in demanding this of him. A 
necessary and salutary system of inspection 
keeps him perpetually on his guard. I have 
seen the scheme by which breaches of dis- 
cipline are recorded at the offices of the 
Boston Elevated Company; it is fairness 
both to the public and the employes. Every 
alleged infraction of a rule is reported upon 
in three items: describing the nature of the 
offence; the outcome of it, whether in any 
way disastrous or not; and the apparent 
motive for it. A great majority of the slips 
are, of course, due to carelessness or forget- 
fulness and are attended by no serious con- 
sequences. They result simply in the man’s 
being haled before an official who gives him 
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a fair chance to make his own defence, and 
who, if the offence is promptly acknowledged, 
—as usually happens—administers a moderate 
verbal reproof, of the kind that stimulates an 
ambitious young fellow not to be caught 
napping again. Wilful or malicious viola- 
tions of the regulations, leading to serious 
trouble, are, of course, very rare; they receive 
severer forms of punishment, such as sus- 
pension or dismissal, which are well deserved, 
considering the loss of life and property which 
may be caused by a refractory individual. 
Every man in such an organization has a 
fair opportunity to be heard, but the dis- 
cipline, while kindly, must be strict. 

Each winter at New Year’s time, I read 
in the papers of the distribution of a cash 
bonus of fifteen dollars each to every employe 
of the Boston Elevated Company who has 
maintained a certain standard of efficiency 
throughout the year. That little present, 
amounting to nearly $60,000 annually, is 
probably one of the best investments a 
public service company ever made. Every 
man in the service knows that he can avoid 
the black marks and so be sure of a little 
spare cash to turn over to the wife or the 
sweetheart “for New Year’s gifts.” That 
gives him an incentive to be a whole man 
on the job all the year through. 

Opportunity is one 6f the great educators 
in the university of the street car service. 
These young fellows who enter the employ 
of the company do so knowing that there is 
no limit at which a capable and aspiring man 
will be stopped. There is room at the top 
and all the way up. No great street car 
company these days can afford to hold back 
an effective man while filling the higher 
grade positions with the more or less com- 
petent sons of directors or large stockholders. 

As an instance thereof, every division super- 
intendent of the big urban transportation 
company in Boston rose from the platform, 
and the president, Major General William A. 
Bancroft, though trained as a lawyer, has 
been identified with street railroading during 
most of his active career. There are many 
other stimulating instances of the same kind. 
Richard T. Laffin, of Somerville, Massachu- 
setts, a horse car conductor in 1884, with 
wages of two dollars a day, was called in 
1904 to the management of the rapid transit 
system of Manila at a salary said to be 
$40,000 a year; Hugh McGowan rose straight 
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from the platform to the presidency of the 
street car systems of Cincinnati and Indian- 
apolis; P. F. Sullivan is now president of the 
extensive Massachusetts electric companies. 
Young conductors and motormen are apt to 
hear of the case of E. C. Foster, who in the 
old days drove a jolting horse car across the 
marshes between Boston and Lynn, and who 
early in the present century was chosen 
president of the admirable street car system 
of New Orleans. The alert young fellows 
on the trolley car platforms know that every 
now and then, in the length and breadth of 
the land, positions worth five, ten, even twenty- 
five thousand a year await the man who 
understands electric transportation. 

The results. of all this training appear in 
the excellent service to which Americans 
have become accustomed in Boston and 
many other street car systems. The fellows 
on the platforms learn to handle masses of 
people pent in a very small space. In case 
of ‘accident the conductor’s voice ring’ out 
instantly in assuring tones, while his partner, 
the motorman, does his best to meet the 
emergency. Recently I happened to be on 
a car going at full speed along a country 
road. Suddenly there was a snap, a series 
of rather alarming flashes, and in a moment 
the car was surrounded by falling “live” 
wires. Before the fiery flashes had ceased 
the conductor’s cheery voice was heard: 

“All keep your seats. Don’t move. Don’t 
move. There is no danger if you sit still.” 

Had anyone stepped off at that moment 
there might have been loss of life. In a sur- 
prisingly short time the conductor and motor- 
man had cleared away the worst of the 
wreckage, obtained assistance, and had the 
car moving again. 

The conductor’s manners generally are 
as unimpeachable as his record at the office 
shows his morals to be. Talk about a board- 
ing school or a dancing clas*—-neither is such 
a natural school of deportment as is the rear 
platform of a street car. I recall paying my 
fare with a two dollar bill, and receiving the 
usual bunch of small change with an apology 
from the conductor, saying that he had not 
yet taken in a bill. As the car entered the 
subway, he came around and said: 

“T’ll take back some of that small change 
if you wish. I’ve just taken a dollar bill.” 

That little act of courtesy was not sug- 
gested by the rule book, but it implanted a 
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kindly feeling toward the company as well 
as the employe. 

A surprising watchfulness is developed in 
the conductor during the faithful perform- 
ance of his routine duties. He has to see 
that the company gets its proper and lawful 
revenue and that transfers are not misused. 
He has quietly but firmly to prevent in- 
fractions by passengers of the rules and 
regulations for .the safety and comfort of 
all who travel. The care exercised by 
conductors over the getting on and getting 
off of their passengers is almost Chester- 
fieldian. They are particularly helpful to 
the old and to children. He never forgets 
to ring the bell twice for the car to go ahead 
or once for it to stop. Woe betide him should 
the car move a moment too soon or fail to 
pause at the desired stopping point; nor 
must he forget to call the names of streets. 

The conductor learns diplomacy by hand- 
ling many other difficult situations; he alone 
can move the “end seat hog,’’? who will not 
make room for a mother with three babies 
because they happen to be Italians. The 
nationality makes no difference with the 
street car man, for the cosmopolitan train- 
ing of the city soon teaches that all races are 
entitled to equal courtesy. Then there ‘is 
the everlasting problem of the drunken man 
on the car, who appeared sober enough when 
he came aboard. His life must be guarded 
if he insists on standing upon the rear plat- 
form, and his language must be modified 
if he sits inside. He needs the eyes of a skil- 
ful physician to detect at a glance the signs 
of intoxication. 

Then think of the motorman, with both 
hands incessantly engaged with his lever and 
brake, his foot forever on the warning bell. 
Think how he dashes through streets amidst 
throngs of wagons, automobiles and hurrying 
people, to say nothing of the little children 
at play who are continually being seized with 
a desire to cross the street just as a car is 
coming. The motorman has a great deal 
on his hands and more than enough to keep 
his mind oceupied. The only wonder is 
that accidents are not double and treble 
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what they are. No need of the legend, “Do 
not talk to the motorman,” for no passenger 
ever yet discovered a motorman who would 
talk while on duty. The silent man on the 
front platform holds in his hands the issues 
of life and death. He knows it and wears a 
look of grave responsibility while on duty, 
however jolly he may be after he has left 
the car. 

Some information contributed by a Har- 
vard student who held a job as motorman 
suggest that while the actual work becomes 
almost second nature, there are evidently 
circumstances sufficiently nerve racking. 

“The motorman very seldom gets any 
credit for stopping his car with almost in- 
credible speed, but when a man or a child 
tries to run across the track—even when the 
car is seen cxing and the bell is plainly 
heard—and slips and gets a leg crushed you 
hear an awful outcry about the ‘reckless 
motorman.’” 

In spite of such harrowing experiences it 
is said that few motormen ever break down 
from the vicissitudes of their calling and 
that men of a nervous temperament often 
apply for transfer from the rear to the front 
platform. The motorman’s actual _irrita- 
tions are fewer than those of the conductor. 
He is able by the nature of his work to keep 
his mind upon pretty much one thing instead 
of being distracted by several things simul- 
taneously, and he always has a fine supply 
of fresh air. 

This great army of employes of urban and 
interurban electric transportation companies 
represent one of the most fascinating studies 
of modern industry. They are the living 
link between the great public service cor- 
poration and the general public. The com- 
petent street car employe is a scholar in the 
true sense; he has learned the difficult art 
of governing himself and others, and serves 
two masters constantly—his company and 
his public—performing his duties always with 
a smiling face. All things considered I am 
not surprised that the lady from London 
found the men “conducting” the street cars 
of Boston remarkably interesting. 
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BOSTON'S STREET RAILWAY SYSTEM 


By MITCHELL MANNERING 


HIS is the story of a community and a 

corporation that dwell in peace together. 
It is not a fanciful tale and therefore the con- 
ditions about to be described are not abso- 
lutely ideal, but they undoubtedly make a 
nearer approach to Utopian conditions than 
exist between any other large public service 
corporation and the community in which it 
is located. 

The street railway system of Glasgow is 
more often selected than any other as the best 
representative of publicly owned street rail- 
way systems in Europe, and the Boston Ele- 
vated Railway Company, which operates the 
surface, underground and elevated lines in 
Boston and vicinity, is usually taken as the 
best example of privately owned street rail- 
ways in this country for the purposes of 
making comparisons and contrasts. 

One important reason why the Boston com- 
fany is selected out of all of the other American 
companies as the best example of the Ameri- 
‘can street railway is because it is known to 
be honestly financed. . Not only is there no 
watered stock upon which dividends must be 


paid, but the company is actually capitalized 
for considerably less than. the. actual cash 
that has been invested in the enterprise. 
The second reason why the company is 
so often pointed out as an object lesson of 
the merits of the American system of public 
control rather than public ownership is that 
the management conducts the affairs of the 
company upon the theory that the directors 
and executive officers are trustees whose duty 
it is to promote and safeguard the interests 
of three classes of people; namely, the public, 
the company’s employes and its stockholders. 
To the public the management owes the duty 
of supplying the most adequate and con- 
venient facilities that the resources of the 
company permit. To the employes it owes 
the duty of supplying them with a de- 
pendable livelihood that will be permanent 
so long as faithful and efficient service is 
rendered. To the stockholders it owcs the 
duty of protecting the safety of their in- 
vestment and of paying such reasonable 
annual returns as is consistent with money 
safely invested in a permanent enterprise. 
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An honestly financed company conducted 
in accordance with the policy just stated 
deserves and should have the good will- and 
co-operation of the public and it is therefore 
not surprising that investigation shows that 
this result has been achieved. 

Massachusetts was the pioneer and is today 
the model which President Roosevelt has 
pointed to in the matter of public supervision 
and control of privately owned and operated 
public service corporations. The Board of 
Railroad Commissioners of Massachusetts is 
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tion by the Railroad Commission is heeded as 
promptly and fully as though it had the most 
sweeping powers to direct and command. 
Massachusetts street railway franchises 
differ from those usually granted in other 
states in that they are not for a stipulated 
period of time. In one sense they are per- 
petual because they never expire. In another 
sense they have no permanency whatever, 
for they may be revoked under certain cir- 
cumstances at any time if such action is con- 
sistent with the public interests. In other 





It is trusted as 


an extremely able body. 
implicitly by both the public and the corpora- 


tions as is the Supreme Court. It is given 
supervisory power over the capitalization, 
construction and operation of railroads and 
railways in nearly every minute detail. It is 
not clothed with arbitrary powers as great as 
have been given to some public utilities com- 
mission, but its potency is practically as great. 
Where it lacks authority to order, it has the 
right to investigate and recommend, and to 
the credit of both the commission and corpo- 
rations under its jurisdiction, a recommenda- 





words, a Massachusetts street railway fran- 
chise may be said to be granted during good 
behavior. The revokability of the fran- 
chises give the public authorities a drastic 
weapon intended for use in an extreme case, 
such as has never occurred, to compel an 
unwilling corporation to live up to its duties. 
The permanency of the franchise removes 
the temptation, if not the necessity, of making 
the business yield the largest possible return 
in a comparatively short time because of the 
limited number of years during which inves- 
tors must make their profits, if any. 
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A powerful and highly illuminating side- 
light is thrown upon the character of the 
management of the company by the proposal 
made in 1897 when the charter of the com- 
pany was before the Massachusetts Legis- 
lature. The company voluntarily offered to 
pay for its privileges seven-eighths of one per- 
cent of its gross receipts whether the company 
earned any profits or not, and it further agreed 
to pay to the communities in which it might 
operate an amount equalling the excess above 


six per cent that should be paid in dividends 





RAILWAY SYSTEM 
rate of fare. There were other agreements 
embodied in the charter; all of them being 
such as would naturally be made between 
two men who aim to use each other justly. 
As stated above, the Boston Elevated is 
one of the very few large systems in the 
country where stock watering is unknown. 
Not to the extent of a copper cent does water 
exist in the capitalization of the Boston Ele- 
vated railway system; neither in the surface 
lines, the elevated system, nor the leased city- 
built subways, all of which systems are 
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if the business ever became so profitable as 
to justify dividends above that percentage. 
In other words, the company agreed to pay 
a substantial amount for the privilege of 
doing business and earning dividends up to 
six percent, and, in addition, to make the 
public equal partners with the stockholders 
in net earnings above that sum. This prop- 
osition was accepted and is embodied in the 
charter of the company. 

Other terms and conditions were agreed 
to by both parties in interest. The company 
agreed to give free transfers between its sur- 
face and elevated lines so that passengers 
could transfer from one system to the other 
for the purposes of making a journey in any 
given direction, in return for which the Com- 
monwealth agreed that the company’s rate 
fare should not be reduced by legislative or 
other action below five cents for a period of 
twenty-five years unless it should appear to 
the Railroad Commissioners that eight per- 
cent dividends could be earned at the reduced 


operated by the Boston Elevated Railway 
Company. Instead, the securities outstand- 
ing represent cash received by the issuing 
companies to an aggregate amount of $4,202, - 
668 in actual excess of the face value of the 
securities issued. 

In connection with this, it is interesting to 
note how the Boston Elevated Railway Com- 
pany compares in its capitalization per mile 
of track with the surface lines of street rail- 
way systems in-ten of the principal American 
cities. 


i Le Eee Sere re $251,500 
Philadelphia............ aa tesenee 239,000 
Be RANE os cokinicSx boda babwcaewes 215,000 
EMS. oo aga ds wcminie.o ule Waite. Se 
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of RG eS Ae See 112,500 
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In 1908, the Boston Elevated carried over 
273,000,000 people at a nickel apiece. There 
was not much left for stockholders after all 
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prior claims had been satisfied. The wages 
of motormen and conductors was the highest 
single item. Nearly one and one-half cents 
of each fare was paid over to them. More 
than one-half cent was paid for power and 
three-quarters of a cent was needed to make 
good the wear and tear to rolling stock and 
road bed. Only one-tenth of a mill was 
used to remove snow because: of the ‘open 
winter, but in some years a full mill has been 
needed. One-third of a cent was required 
for interest on bonds, and one-half of a cent 
for rentals to other companies for the use of 
surface lines. One-third of a cent was spent 
for damages and legal expenses. Nearly 
one-half a cent went directly to the city or 
state; three and one-half mills for texes and 
one mill-for the rental of the subway and 
East Boston tunnel. The remainder—a 
little over one-quarter of a cent (.285) which 
was the profit out of each fare, was paid in 
dividends to the stockholders. 

In 1908 the Elevated’s operating expenses 
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the invested capital on which it must pay 
rentals, interest and dividends, $41,000,000. 

The gross capital investment of the com- 
panies at the end of the last fiscal year, 
September 30, 1908, was $70,465,150. Actual 
securities outstanding total only $60,787,000. 
The company is now committed to the fol- 
lowing extraordinary additions which will 
be in operation within five years, from the 
end of the last fiscal year, and on which 
interest must be earned. 





Ordinary surface extensions...............-- $5,000,000 
Washington Street Tunnel (now complete).... 9,000,000 
Forest Hills Extension (nearly complete)...... 2,500,000 
North Station—East Cambridge Elevated ..... 4,000,000 
Cambritwe Sulvtiay-. ooo occ toe ckcclace% 7,500,000 
Benen EN Sab Wag ss. o5s i. cviedalineensemas 2,000,000 
Rivetoamk SUunwayes os 2 oo40<sces-caetde ass 3,000,000 
PRaer TIVO Sic. iat socket weasees 3,500,000 
Equipment and power for expansion ......... 4,500,000 

$4i,000,00 


A portion of the capital will be furnished 
by the city of Boston which, of course, pays 
in the first instance for the subways which 
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and fixed charges were $13,000,000, and its 
cars ran 52,000,000 car miles, making the 
average total expense per car mile, twenty- 
five cents; in other words, for every mile run 
each car had to take on five passengers to 
meet the expenses and fixed charges. 

As an illustration of the continued new 
capital needed for improvements in public- 
utility companies it might be stated that the 
Boston Elevated Railway Company is at pres- 
ent committed to additions and extensions 
within the next five years which will increase 


it builds and leases to the Elevated. The 
balance must be obtained by the issue of 
additional securities of the Elevated and 
West End Companies. 

The transfer system in Boston is perhaps 
more liberal than that found in any other 
large city and yet it is of comparatively recent 
growth. In 1888 no transfers were given. 
In 1898, the first year of the Elevated’s 
operation, free transfer passengers were only 
one-sixth of revenue passengers, but the pro- 
portion has rapidly increased until in 1908 
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free transfer passengers were more than one- 
half of paying passengers, or, to be exact, 
fifty-eight per cent. Besides the increase in 
the purchasing power of a nickel through 
the extension of free transfers the citizens 
of Boston have made great gain through a 
the large increase of mileage since the Ele- 
vated took over the West End system. 
Employes of the Boston Elevated are dis- 
tinguished in three different respects from 
the employes of most any other railway 
company in the United States inasmuch as 
they were the first to receive pensions when 
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with a horse railroad running from Harvard 
University in Cambridge to the Fitchburg 
railway at Union Square, Somerville. The 
length of the road was about one and one-half 
miles and its trips were scheduled to connect 
with passenger trains of the Fitchburg Rail- 
road. 

The first street railway corporation to 
receive a charter from the Massachusetts 
Legislature was the Dorchester and Rox- 
bury in 1852. The first car was run in 
1856, from Cambridge to Boston. Then 
followed an epidemic of street railway incor 
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incapacitated; the first to receive wages 
graded in comparison to length of time in 
active service, and the first to establish two 
organizations for their mutual protection. 
The company has voluntarily increased the 
wages of its employes twice since 1898. To the 
men who have a long record of service it pays a 
higher rate of wages than any other company 
in the United States. It is probably the 
first company to recognize the principle that 
length of service deserves increased compen- 
sation. The number of employes ordinarily 
on the pay roll is about 8,200. 

The early history of street railway opera- 
tion in Boston is full of interest. It began 


poration. Company after company was or- 
ganized and all used horses for motive power. 
In 1887 the number of animals in use was 
about 10,000. At that time electricity had 
become a possible factor in transportation. 
The West End Street Railway Company 
was not slow to recognize the ‘new power, 
and in 1888 an overhead system of electric 
propulsion was inaugurated on the Back Bay 
cars. 

Previous to the adoption of the trolley, 
costly experiments had been made with 
storage batteries without success. Then care- 
ful investigation was made of the cable system. 
While this question was under discussion it 
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was reported that the overhead electric sys- 
tem had been proved a success in Richmond, 
Virginia, and on investigation this report 
was so favorable that the West End Com- 
pany determined to try that system on Beacon 
Street. Considerable opposition to the grant- 
ing of rights to use overhead wires was made, 
but was finally overcome by an agreement 
to use underground conduits for carrying 
the wires in the Back Bay. This conduit 
proved a failure, but the overhead system 
gave so much satisfaction that the general 
right to use it in Boston was granted in 1899. 
The last trip made by a horse car in Boston 
was Wednesday, December 24, 1900. 

With the growth of Boston and the extra- 
ordinary demands for transportation there 
resulted a serious congestion of the business 
centre which called for some kind of relief. 
During the administration of Mayor Mat- 
thews, the construction of a subway was ad- 
vanced as the partial solution of the trouble 
and this took shape in the form of legislation 
passed in 1893 and 1894. Subsequently the 
underground system was leased to the West 


End Street Railway Company and in October, - 


1897, the Boston Elevated Railway Company 
leased the West End. 

The subway used by the Boston Elevated 
Railway Company is a tunnel 9,498 feet long 
under several of the principal streets, built 
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by the city and leased for twenty years to 

the West End Street Railway Company. 
The opening to passenger traffic of the 

Boston Elevated Railway “L” Division of 
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five miles from Sullivan Square, Charlestown, 
through the subway to Dudley Street was 
successfully inaugurated on June 10, 1901. 

The system of the Boston Elevated is the 
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fourth largest under one management in the 
country. The length of surface lines, in- 
cluding -carhouses, aggregate 457.65 miles. 
This with the elevated mileage of 16.8 miles 
makes a total of mileage of 474.45. In order 
to operate a property of such vast magnitude 
a complete organization and a wide system 
of discipline must be primary requirements. 
That the responsible parties have mastered 
the situation admirably so as to meet the 
many difficult problems is evident to any one 
familiar with the conditions in other cities. 
If there is one thing that is particularly 
noticeable it is the universal harmony and 
goodwill that is apparent throughout the 
entire company. All matters arising in the 
management of the Boston Elevated Rail- 
way Company are determined by a committee 
of the Board of Directors, subject to the ap- 
proval of the full Board. This committee 
consists of the President and two other Di- 
rectors. The present Executive Committee 
consists of Major General William A. Ban- 
croft, President of the Company, who is 
Chairman of the committee, Robert Winsor 
and James M. Prendergast. 
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ATCH the eager faces of the lis- 
teners beside the hearth fire when 
an actual experience is being re- 
lated! Absorbing interest is por- 

trayed in every glance—is not the narrator 
one who has himself passed through a thrill- 
ing adventure? Have not his hands handled, 
his eyes seen, his ears heard those things 
which he so graphically describes? There 
may be embellishments, exaggerations—but 
he has been there, and his words glow with 
personal feeling. 

Every night thousands of children, all over 
the country, plead for “‘a ’tory, a ’tory,” 
before going to bed—they crave something 
that will arouse imagination. In later years 
the “grown-ups” may demand stern facts 
and clearest proofs, but they still desire “a 
story.” The public crowd into lecture halls 
to hear the discoverers of the North Pole 
tell of the adventures they have experienced 
in the rigors of Arctic regions. They still 
desire the ‘‘whole story,” the personal view- 
point—just as when they were children. 


* * * * 


Now we are going to have “a cosy corner” 
in the NatIonaL. Every reader will be 
expected to “drop in and tell a story.” All 
are invited to contribute some personal ex- 
perience—something that has been heard, 
seen or personally experienced. Send this 
little story direct to the NATIONAL MAGAZINE 
“Cosy Corner”—we are all ready to listen 
‘when you begin, ‘That reminds me—”’ 

Five hundred words is the approximate 


limit of each story—before the games begin— 
it may be a fishing or hunting incident, an 
automobile happening, the history of a base- 
ball game, a fairy tale ora sailor's yarn. Each 
manuscript should be accompanied by suit- 
able photographs if possible. Rare photo- 
graphs may be sent without a story, having 
merely a line or two to explain what makes 
them valuable or unique—where, when and 
how they were taken. A picture taken in an 
unusual environment, anything of especial 
interest for any reason, will find a place in 
the “Cosy Corner.” Send in pictures or 
notes that appeal strongly to you. These 
are the things that will prove of interest to 
others in the “Cosy Corner.” Send in any- 
thing that will make the circle in the glow of 
the hearth “listen and look,” as the sign 
reads at the railroad crossing. 

Prizes will be awarded each month for the 
best contribution, either photographs or word 
sketches, the first prize being ten dollars, the 
second five dollars and the third three dollars. 

Join the Nationat “Cosy Corner” right 
away. We'll stir up the fire, and the old log 
will crackle and glow for you while you tell 
of “that happy vacation”—that incident 
which gave you a passing thrill that you 
thought worth rescuing from oblivion, and 
had almost neglected to record—until you 
heard of the “Cosy Corner.” There are 
more entertaining and romantic and touch- 
ing incidents in the daily round of life of each 
individual than is sometimes supposed. 

Now for a story, a story! Address Cosy 


Corner Editor, National Magazine, Boston. 
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NABISCO 


SUGAR WAFERS 


with 
Turkish Parfait 


Desserts of all descriptions, ice creams, sherbets, ices, 
frozen puddings, gor oe attain distinction 


when served with NABISCO Sugar Wafers—the 
superlative of dessert confections. 
TURKISH PARFAIT 


Put quarter-pound freshly roasted coffee berries in basin, add sinall piece 
vanilla pod, pour over pint of hot cream and allow to infuse half hour. 
Cream yolks of six eggs with quarter pound sugar; when well beaten add 
to coffee infusion. Place basin over saucepan of boiling water and stir 
until mixture acquires consistency of thick cream. Strain, add half-pint cream 
and beat over ice until quite cold. Serve with NABISCO Sugar Wafers. 

















In ten cent tins—also in twenty-five cent tins 
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NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


Don’t fa’l to mention ‘“‘The National Magazine” when writing to advertisers. 








By BENNETT CHAPPLE 


HE Walker Art Museum in Minneapolis 
is known far and wide in artistic circles 
as one of the finest collections in the world. 
Were I a resident of Minneapolis, I should 
frequently enjoy the privilege of spending 
pleasant hours looking over the rare pictures 
and curios, and hearing Mr. Walker tell the 
story of famous paintings, porcelains, sculp- 
tures or other masterpieces of ancient art. 
The distinctive features of the Walker collec- 
tion are its genuineness and its rarity; every 
bit of bronze, glass, marble, coin, what. not, 
and every canvas deserves a_ superlative 
adjective—and gets it, even from the most 
blasé connoisseur. 

In the depths of his great library, amid its 
vast array of books, Mr. Walker appears as 
the devoted student; the long table, laden 
with volumes and papers, bears silent witness 
to his close applications to intricate subjects 
that would be a task to another man, though to 
him but a recreation. He is especially in- 
terested in mathematics. Among the pam- 
phlets written by Mr. Walker is one showing 
the relation of the tariff to the public welfare; 
the results of his study along this line are 
concisely: set forth on a large map, hanging 
on the library wall, and showing a unique 
table which proves at a glance that low tariffs 
have been followed by panics and hard times, 
and that higher tariffs bring abundant pros- 
perity to the people and revenue to the 
government. This general prosperity reaches 
all classes of people, and particularly those 
dependent on a daily wage. 

This singular evidence of one man’s mastery 
of statistics shows that the wealth produced 

“increases with the amount of accumulated 


capital, and Mr. Walker insists that the 
figures prove that profits are more equitably 
distributed among the people at large under 
a high than under a low tariff. 

The diagram here reproduced indicates 
the dates of the several presidential adminis- 
trations; the percentage on the sides shows 
the duties collected from 1821 to 1904, in- 
clusive. The figuring is done on free goods 
and dutiable, which Mr. Walker believes to 
be the only accurate method of determining 
the effect of tariff duties on commerce and 
industrial welfare. 

According to Mr. Walker’s calculations, 
panics come about every twenty years—the 
causes being largely accumulated indebted- 
ness to Europe and drainage of resources 
of gold and securities, over-production and 
under-consumption. From such facts Mr. 
Walker adduces the lesson that it is impos- 
sible for the New World to compete with the 
Old on a free-trade basis. Having studied 
national conditions from an historical and 
scientific standpoint, he has concluded that the 
destruction of commercial and industrial values 
follows surely on any material reduction of 
the tariff because of unequal cost of produc- 
tion. Like the individual merchant, the 
nation must sell more than it buys in order 
to keep money at home and insure against 
bankruptcy, and the usual emergencies that 
follow in all commercial development. 

“The tariff on any class of goods is as 
much protection to all classes as to those 
engaged in the occupation protected,” is 
Mr. Walker’s decision, after thorough analysis 
of figures. According to his statisics the net 
trade balance of 1907 in our favor was 
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The world’s greatest singers 
make records only for the Victor. 


The world’s greatest singers! The greatest tenors; 
the greatest sopranos; the greatest contraltos; the greatest 
baritones; the greatest bassos. Not among the greatest, 
but ¢/e greatest of all nationalities. 


Caruso, the greatest Italian tenor Melba, the greatest English soprano © 
Dalmores, the greatest French tenor Tetrazzini, the greatest Italian soprano 


Scotti Eames 


Battistini | greatest Italian baritones Fames | the greatest American sopranos 


Ruffo 

de Gogorza, the greatest Spanish baritone 
Renaud, the greatest French baritone 
Homer, the greatest American contralto Sembrich, the greatest Polish soprano 


Schumann-Heink, the greatest German Michailowa, the greatest Russian soprano 
contralto 


Gerville-Réache, the greatest French Journet the greatest French bassos 
contralto Plancon 


Calvé, the greatest French soprano 
Gadski, the greatest German soprano 


These famous artists—universally acknowledged fhe 
greatest, and commanding the highest salaries—make 
records only for the Victor because only the Victor brings 
out their voices as clear and true as life 
itself. 
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New Victor Records are on sale at all 
dealers on the 28th of each month 











LET’S TALK IT OVER 


$446,000,000; a reduction of twenty per cent. 
in tariff rates would lower this to $280,000,000— 
a loss augmented by the expenditures of 
American travelers in Europe, which he 
estimates at $200,000,000. The extra ex: 
penditure for ocean freight on goods imported 
on a low tariff would be $50,000,000 more. 
Mr. Walker calculates that under-valuation 
of goods always exists to the extent of twenty- 
five per cent.; on imports of $775,000,000, 
th’'s would make an aggregate of $193,- 
000,000 of value, which has to be paid for 
the goods more than they are valued in our 
annual return, and he adds the unique item 
of purchase of husbands for heiresses at a 
bargain figure of $35,000,000. 

To this total he now adds the annual interest 
on the four billion of stocks and bonds held 
in Europe on which there is an annual charge 
of interest and dividends of not less than 
five per cent. on the four billion, making an 
additional amount of $200,000,000 which we 
have to adjust in our account with foreign 
nations. 

This makes a grand total of $1,035,000,000 
and leaves a yearly balance of $492,000,000 
against us on a twenty per cent. reduction. 
This debit, with reduced tariff, would be a 
serious matter to overcome by any possible 
commercial exchange. 

The resources of the nation in development 
are the basic source of prosperity, which 
means, under fair tariff, not only profit to 
capitalists but high wages, permitting small 
accumulations of capital by the workingman; 
Mr. Walker argues that these little bank 
accounts are effective safeguards against 
panics. His facts and figures on this absorbing 
question have played an important part in 
several critical Tariff campaigns. 


* * * 


HAT a nice suit—you really look well 
in blue. Why not wear it all the 


“ce 


time?” 

Try that on a man and see if he has not a 
bump of vanity well developed. I had given 
up wearing blue, because bills had come from 
tailors that made me feel blue to my heart’s 
‘core. If ‘‘manners makeyth man,” dress_of 
good quality and fit gives him a double 
chance of success in society. In recent years, 


millions of men have had to descend from the 
lofty belief that a fine personality shines 
forth glorious, regardless of clothing. 


When a man stands before the rail of the 
outer office of a business concern, he is cer- 
tainly judged by appearance, at first glance 
at least. If he does not look right, he may 
not have an opportunity to plead his case at 
the bar of commerce. To gain courage by 
knowing that one is perfectly armored in 
regard to clothes may seem sordid to the 
poet and philosopher, but it counts. Soldiers 
and various officials are distinguished by 
epaulettes and stripes betokening especial 
distinction, and many a time a clever business 
man is gauged by his dress—not that it is 
costly, but it is good of its kind, suitable for 
the occasion, and, above all, well cut. Even 
a millionaire capnot afford to appear shabby 
and disregard the correct attire required by 
a modern business man. 


* * * 


To meet the growing demand for good 
clothing, some years ago Mr. Joseph Vehon 
conceived the idea of supplying through the 
Royal Tailor system all wool materials and 
perfectly fitting, tailor-made garments at a 
reasonable price. On the rising tide of 
appreciation of well-made clothes of good 
quality, Mr. Vehon swept forward to success, 
as evidenced today by his large establish- 
ments in New York and Chicago. 

All the Vehon cloth is of pure wool, care- 
fully woven and shrunk, so that no manner 
of hard wear could cause a garment to lose 
its fit. The Royal Tailor suits hold shape 
and style until worn to the last thread, because 
Mr. Vehon insists upon the right cloth to 
start with. 

When in the West recently, I met a friend. 

‘“‘If you want a new suit and a perfect fit, 
go to the local representative of the famous 
Royal Tailors of Chicago and New York, 
and you can have your suit made in a real 
New York tailor shop just as easily as though 
you were in the city yourself. The dealer 
takes the measurements and sends them up 
to the Royal Tailors—in any part of the 
country, where there is a Royal Tailor dealer, 
a customer can get New York workmanship 
without having to leave his native town.” 

“Sounds fine,” said I, “‘but I can’t stop 
now to chase tailors; the suit must wait.” 

“Tt won’t take you ten minutes—step 
right into this merchant’s shop and choose 
your sample of cloth and be measured.” 

We looked through one of the gigantic 
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STEINWAY 


Five-Foot-Ten-Inch 


MINIATURE GRAND 


The 
Smallest 
Grand 
That’s 
Safe to 
Buy 


MINIATURE GRAND 
EBONIZED CASE 
PRICE $800 






PIANO 


This Miniature Grand is proving a constant 
and increasing source of wonderment and delight 
to all musicians and music lovers. Scientific ex- 
periments and acoustical researches have deter- 
mined the exact size, namely, five feet ten inches, 
necessary to reproduce the remarkable attributes 
and qualities of our larger Grand Pianos. Any 
Grand under this size crosses the danger line, as it 
cannot yield a tonal result superior to that of the 
discarded Square or the present Upright Piano. 


The full, rich and sweet tone of the Steinway 
Miniature Grand and its dainty appearance are 
already giving the utmost satisfaction to thousands 
of purchasers, and we recommend a thorough ex- . 
amination and trial of this unique instrument to 
anybody desirous of possessing a Grand Piano, 
but who does not wish to exceed the investment 


of $800 in a Piano Purchase. 


Illustrated Catalogue will be sent upon request 
and mention of this magazine 


STEINWAY & SONS 


STEINWAY HALL 


107-109 East Fourteenth Street, New York 


Subway Express Station at the Door 








Don’t fail to mention ‘“‘The National Magazine” when writing to advertisers. 
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books of samples, numbers of which are sent 
out all over the country to dealers, saving all 
worry about material and affording residents 
of small towns as fine a choice of goods as 
can be obtained on Fifth Avenue. Every 
dealer who has a book is carefully taught 
how to measure accurately. The cloth was 
chosen, the measurements taken; in an in- 
credibly short time, a perfectly fitting suit 
arrived at my home. As if by magic, I was 
provided with garments in which I would 
not have been afraid to greet the greatest 
swell in any European court. My blue suit 
looked as snug and close as a sheath gown, 
yet it felt loose and comfortable as a flowing 
Grecian mantle. 


* * sk 


When recently in Chicago, wearing my 
Royal Tailor suit, I obeyed the impulse to 
look over The Royal Tailors’ Building. 
After I had talked with some of the people 
there, and witnessed the method of managing 
this unique business, the celerity with which 
suits are delivered after the order has been 
given was no longer a mystery, and I could 
understand, too, ‘why a suit may be obtained 
here for $35 which would cost twice that sum 
if purchased from a custom tailor in the usual 
way. 

It is not surprising that The Royal Tailors 
are purveyors to the people, by popular 
appointment, and those mammoth sample 
books—the tailors’ encyclopedia—have in- 
deed solved the problem of bringing within 
reach of all the people the high-class clothing 
which was formerly the exclusive possession 
of the aristocrat and devotee of society. 


* * * 


EARLY everyone recognizes more or less 

the general advantages of a telephone 

system. Few, however, realize what a great 

part the telephone plays in making life on the 
farm more pleasant and profitable. 

Take, for instance, the question of market- 
ing farm produce and cattle. Ordinarily, a 
person would hitch up the gray mare, load his 
produce and jog along to town, trusting to 
luck to find a buyer who would make him a 
reasonable offer. If he couldn’t make satis- 
factory arrangements, he was either forced 
to sell at a loss or haul his load back home. 

With a telephone—the modern way—it is a 
simple matter to find out beforehand the exact 


market price. The saving is obvious. The 
profit made on a single transaction will often- 
times more than pay for the cost of the tele- 
phone, when you stop to consider that the 
proportional cost of a rural telephone system 
is less than half a bale of cotton or thirty 
bushels of wheat for each subscriber. 

Aside from matters of business, there is 
another side to the telephone, viz.: the part 
it plays in breaking the monotony of home 
life on the farm. Social gatherings may be 
arranged. One can find out beforehand if 
the family he intends to call upon are at home 
or not. Anybody and everybody in the coun- 
try around are your next-door neighbors. It 
also gives one a sense of comfort to know that 
with a telephone in the home the neighbors 
or the doctor can be called, if help is needed 
in an emergency. 

Again, some people have an idea that it is 
hard to organize a system, that it costs too 
much and is too complicated to build. But 
it’s a simple matter—almost as simple as 
building the telephone line itself. After the 
idea of uniting to build a telephone line has 
spread around, the next step is to hold a meet- 
ing, and if possible have some one who is 
familiar with the subject give a talk. Many 
questions will doubtless be asked, such as 
“How much wiii the thing cost?” ‘‘What do 
you have to buy?” ‘How far can you talk?” 

All these and many other questions are 
answered fully and plainly in a booklet that 
is being sent out free by the Western Electric 
Company, of New York, Chicago and other 
large cities, the big firm that supplies all the 
telephones and apparatus to the Bell com- 
panies. This same company also offers the 
free services of one of its experts to any com- 
munity that wants to organize a telephone 
system. 

After the company is organized and the 
telephone service started, it is an easy matter 
to add subscribers from time to time by 
putting up a few poles and stringing the 
proper length of wire. 


* * * 


OURAUD’S Oriental Beauty Leaves. A 

dainty little booklet of exquisitely per- 
fumed powdered leaves to c.rry in the purse. 
A handy article for all occasions to quickly 
improve the complexion. Sent for 5 cents in 
stamps or coin. F. T. Hopkins, 37 Great 
Jones Street, New York. 
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Tha Beautiful 
Art Calendar Free 


No other art calendar was ever so beautiful as the 1910 


Armour calendar entitled ““The Debutante.”’ 

In this calendar Penrhyn Stanlaws, C. Allan Gilbert and James Mont- 
gomery Flagg have done their very best color work. 

You have never seen girls more attractive. The drawings are not 
mere ideals—they are true to life. Each page of the calendar looks like 
an “original.” 

The size of the calendar is 10x15 inches. There is no gaudy adver- 
tising to disfigure it. 


How to Get One 


Send the metal cap from a jar of Armour's Extract of Beef or paper 
ae — under the cap, with four cents to cover cost of mailing, to 
Chicago ‘Armour & Co., Dept. NX, Chicago. Or send us 25 cents in stamps. 


oa vz, , f, S| a We'll send you a — by return sate; 
— +. aeaneces Individual Picture Offer 
We have a few of these drawings, size 10'4x16%, printed on extra 
heavy paper, with calendar dates and all printing eliminated, which we will 
send prepaid for 25 cents each. Or we'll send the four separate draw- 


ings of this size and the calendar all for $1, express prepaid. 
These separate plates are ideal for framing. 


Why This Offer is Made 


We want you to know the hundred uses for a good extract of 
beef—not in the sick room, but in the kitchen. 


Armours 
Extract of Beef 


We are willing to give you the calendar 
simply to get you to use one jar. For you'll 
never be without the extract once you know 
what it means, 

Add it to soups and to gravies. See what 
your people say. 

Impart it to “‘left-overs”—see how it fresh- 
ens them. Make stews from the parts of 
meat that you now throw away. Note how 
good they are. But be sure you get Armour's. 

Extracts costing a trifle less go but one- 
fourth as far. Just try one jar of Armour’s. 
Learn at least one of its hundred uses. (18) 


ARMOUR“ COMPANY 
CHICAGO 

















Copyrighted 1909 
Armour & Company 
Chicago 


Get these four beautiful drawings 
in the Armour calendar with the top 
from your first jar of Armour’s Extract 
of Beef, and 4c for mailing. 

Address Armour & Co., Chicago. 
Dept. NX. 

Save the library slips in Extract of 
Beef jars. They get you magazines free. 








CLARK’S 12th ANNUAL CRUISE 
Feb. 5 to Apr. 19 The INN that established BOSTON’S 


fame for hospitality: 
¥o Ba Ml lg NT United States Hotel 


THE ONLY CRUISE THIS WINTER 
Under the able management of 
FRANK C. CLARK for nearly eighty years the Mecca of ractical 
Seventy-three days, including 24 days in n Egypt and the Holy Land business men and tourists to the “ Hub. 


(with side trip to. Khartou my tee and up, inc.ucin o 66 9? 
shore excursions. SPECIAL FEATURES: Madeira, Cadiz, Sevi.le. Motto: “Excellence without Extravagance 


Algiers, Malta, is eatainaele pik a Rone, the Riviera, « te’ 
Tickets good to stop over in Europe, to include Passion Play, ctc’ oe —= pe age ge age wr 


CRUISE AROUND THE ane asuadinmatiies $3 and up. European plan, $1 and up 








A few vacancies yet. Similar Coulee Oct. 15, '10, and Feb 4, Send for ‘116 Boston Points Worth Seeing,” Illustrated 
oa TILLY HAYNES JAS. G. HICKEY 
Fine series Europe-Oberammergau Tours, $270 up. | 
Send for programs (please specify ). Propr.etor Manager 











FRANK C. CLARK, TIMES BLDG... NEW YORK | 


Don’t fail to mention “The National Magazine’ when writing to advertisers. 
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LITTLE HELPS FOR HOME-MAKERS 


For the Little Helps found suited for use in 
this department we award six months’ sub- 
scription to the National Magazine. If you are 
already a subscriber, your subscription must be 
paid in full to date in order to take advantage 
of this offer. You can then either extend your 
own term or send the National to a friend. If 
your Little Help does not appear it is probably 
because the same idea has been offered by some- 
one before you. Try again. We do not want 
cooking recipes unless you have one for a new 
or uncommon dish. Enclose a stamped and 
addressed envelope if you wish us to return or 
acknowledge unavailable offerings. 


THE VALUE OF CHARCOAL 
By Mrs. Carrie Smith 

Charcoal has great value as an antiseptic. 
Smoked ham will keep for years packed in 
charcoal. A few lumps of it in a cistern will 
keep the water pure and sweet. A quantity 
of it in a cellar will absorb the odors, and a 
small lump boiled with cabbage or onions will 
do the same. Butter put into small vessels 
completely surrounded with charcoal will keep 
sweet a long time. A paste of powdered char- 
coal and honey makes a good dentifrice. It 
not only cleans the teeth, but disinfects them 
and sweetens the breath. Taken inwardly it 
is good for the digestion and relieves consti- 
pation. 

Home-made Fire Extinguishers 

A simple fire extinguisher may be made at 
home, and if kept always on hand, will some- 
times prove of great value. Take twenty 
pounds of common salt and ten pounds of sal- 
ammoniac (nitrate of ammonia), which can 
be bought at any drug store. Dissolve these 
in seven gallons of water. Put in thin glass 
bottles holding a quart each, cork tightly,,and 
seal to prevent evaporation. When a fire 
breaks out, throw one of these bottles so that 
it will break in or near the flames, or if this 
is not possible, break off the neck of the bottle 
and scatter the contents on the fire. This has 
been tested. Sometimes it is necessary to use 
several bottles. 


TO BOIL EGGS 
By Mrs. I. A. Robertson 
When boiling eggs, be sure the water is boil- 
ing when you drop the eggs in, and you will 
have no trouble in removing the shells. 


: Sugar for Turnips 
Season boiled turnips as usual, then add a 
tablespoonful of sugar a few minutes before 
serving. This makes them more palatable, 
removing that disagreeable, strong taste, and 
giving them a delicious flavor. 


TO STOP BLEEDING 
By Florence A. Newman 


One way of stanching the flow of blood from 
a cut, or other wound was recently given by 
our family physician, and I have found it very 
effective. Press the thumb, finger, or fingers, 
upon the wound tightly. Continue the heavy 
ressure several minutes until the blood coagu- 
ates. 


HOME 


NEW CALENDARS OUT OF OLD 
By Miss H. L. Sisson 


If handy with the paint brush, take the old 
calendars that are mounted on heavy boards, 
remove the date block from the bottom and paint 
the whole frame around the picture in tints 
harmonizing with the picture Place a new date 
block on the bottom and you have a very pretty 
gift for a friend. 


Stuffed Warm Biscuit 


Carefully remove the top from nice, large 
warm biscuit. Take out the center nd fill 
the shell with creamed oysters thickened. Re- 
place the top and put a spoonful of the dressing 
over the whole. Creamed chicken may be 
used instead of oysters if preferred. 


How I Got Rid of Ants 


The little red ants came in multitudes into 
my store-room this summer. I removed the 
sugar pails and soaked a large sponge in sweet- 
ened water, putting it in a shallow tin where the 
sugar had stood. ‘Two or three times a day I 
dipped it in hot water, killing quantities each 
time. 

Starter for Bread 

Put three tablespoonfuls of granulated sugar 
and a compressed yeast cake into a pint 
of the water potatoes were boiled in. Let 
it rise and use two-thirds of it for your bread, 
keeping one-third for the next time, when it 
is added to potato water and the three spoonfuls 
of granulated sugar. If kept in a cool place 
you need never be out of yeast. It is much 
better than any of the dry yeast cakes. Do 
not add salt to the starter as that has caused 
many failures. 


BASTING THREAD PULLER 
By Mrs. Marion P. Riche 


An old shoemaker’s awl, fixed in a convenient 
handle, makes the best basting thread puller. 
Marker for Fancy Work 

Use a crimped “invisible” hair-pin as a marker 
in knitting or crocheting wool yarn. It stays 
in place and is not in the way. 


To Save the Hot Water Bag 


Before, or even after the rubber hot water 
bag begins to show signs of the sides stickin 
together, take this precaution. Drain well, 
then inflate the bag somewhat with the breath, 
and quickly screw in the stopper. The sides 
will be held apart, consequently cannot stick 
together. 


HOW TO WASH A LAMP GLOBE 
By Mrs. W. F. Ziegler 

In washing glass lamp globes, if they are 
first washed in warm soap and water, then 
rinsed in cold water and placed on the top of a 
hot range until the moisture is nearly gone, 
they will need very little polishing, and will 
be found to have a beautiful luster. The 
globes will not crack if first placed on the back 

of the range until tempered by the heat. 


TO REMOVE PAINT FROM GLASS 
By Mrs. Belle M. Williams 
To remove paint from-glass, make a paste of 
saleratus moistened with water, apply with a 
cloth, then rub it off and rinse with clear water. 
Every particle will come off easily. 
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This Edison Phonograph plays both Amberol 
and Standard Edison Records. It is equipped 
with horn and long-running motor, is beautifully 
finished, compact and convenient. Its purchase 
means the opportunity of hearing all kinds of 
music in your own home. 

EDISON STANDARD RECORDS play 
two minutes, and there is an infinite variety of 
music available in this form. 

EDISON AMBEROL RECORDS play 
four minutes, and are adapted to longer pieces 
and to those that would be sacrificed by 
cutting. 

New Amberol Records are offered each 
month together with the New Standard Records 
—all the world’s best music to date. 


Good dealers, who will demonstrate the 
Edison Phonograph and have a large 
collectian of Edison Records, are every- 
where. There is one near you. 


“The Edison Phonograph and_ the 
Home” is the name of an elaborately il- 
lustrated book, sent free. 


Edison Phonographs are sold every- 
where in the United States at the same 
sae $12.50 to $125; Edison Standard 

ecords, 35c; Edison Amberol Records 
(twice as long), 50c; Grand Opera Rec- 
ords, 75¢ and $1.00. 


NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH CO. 
27 Lakeside Avenue, Orange, N. J. 





Don’t fail to mention ‘“‘The National Magazine’’ when writing to advertisers. 





THE HOME 


A CHEAP MOUSE-PROOF MORTAR 
By Mrs. A. J. Newton 


Take one cupful of wheat flour, two cupfuls of 
common wood ashes and boiling water enough 
to make a thick paste suitable to spread with 
a knife while warm; fill all cracks with this and 
the mice won’t gnaw it. This makes a very good 
mortar in place of common lime mortar, when 
this falls off in little pieces. 


A Mouse Trap 

Take a good-sized thimble, fill it with 
cake or cheese and lay it on the side with the 
filled end under a bowl—a common bowl will 
do. I use a glass cover, then you can see the 
mouse. Set the bowl on the small end of the 
thimble as near the edge as you can get it, and 
when mousie goes under te nibble down goes 
the bowl and he is in a trap. I set it on a 
piece of board so it can be easily carried out. 


CORNCOB SUGGESTIONS 
By Rev. F. B. Nelson 


Corncobs furnish the most excellent material 
for smoking meat. 

Corncobs placed in musty syrups and the 
latter brought to a scalding heat will impart a 
palatable flavor. 

Corncobs immersed in syrup and_ baked 
brown will make a change in cereal coffees. 

Corncobs broken in bits and burned will 
make an agreeable disinfectant. 

Corncobs dipped in molasses and given to 
cows improves their flow of milk and general 
condition. 


OYSTER SHELLS FOR TEAKETTLE 
By Mrs. Geo. C. Muller 


If you are troubled with lime settling in the 
bottom of your kettle, just put in two oyster 
shells. When these are covered with lime put 
in new ones. 


Salt for Beating Eggs 


A little salt added to an egg before beating it 
makes it very light and much easier to beat. 


MATTRESS PADS 
By Mrs. J. D. Fouts 


A satisfactory mattress pad may be made from 
a lightweight cotton blanket and four pounds 
of cotton. Spread the latter out between the 
two thicknesses of the blanket, then tie it here 
and there. Lastly loosely overcast it around 
the edge, so that it will be an easy matter to 
take it apart to wash the outside covering. 


TO KEEP HOLDERS HANDY 
Mabel E. Norcross 


On the kitchen apron put a pocket about 
eighteen inches from the bottom, large enough 
to hold the holders used about the stove when 
baking. 

On the lower corners of the kitchen apron 
put pads, to be used for holders when baking. 


RAIN-SPOTTED VELVET 
By J. H. L. 

My hat was a sight, dotted all over with tiny 
rain spots. I brushed it carefully the usual way 
with no results, then I: tried brushing it 
against the grain and the spots all came out. 


VINEGAR INSTEAD OF GLOVES 
By Mrs. W. O. Merrill 


In winter weather you can hang out the 
weekly wash with perfect comfort if you wet 
your hands well with vinegar, letting it dry on 

efore going out. 


For Dark Cellar 
If your cellar is dark, whiten the bottom step. 
You will then be able to see when you reach 
the bottom and will thus avoid a fall. 


Clothes Pin for Apple Corer 


To core apples use an ordinary clothes pin. 
To pit cherries use a shoe button hook. 


MOLASSES AND WATER FOR ANTS 
By Mrs. J. L. Boyer 


A good way to exterminate ants is by placing 
an oatmeal dish partly full of molasses anc 
water where they congregate; as only one 
colony of ants infests the house at a time, it is 
not long before that colony is exterminated by 
drowning. You will not be troubled until an- 
other season. 
Soap Saver 

As a soap saver I take a thin cake of soap 
nearly used up and soak it in hot water a few 
moments and place it on a new cake; it soon 
adheres and will last as long as the rest. 


SUBSTITUTE FOR CASTOR OIL 
By Mrs. Emma Miracle 


An effective substitute for castor oil is made 
as follows: ‘Take a quarter of a pound of figs 
and stew them slowly in olive oil; when they 
are swollen add honey and lemon juice to 
taste, and put into an earthen jar or glass. 
Should medicine be required by either adult 
or child, one fig will have the same effect as a 
dose of castor oil, and is much more pleasant 
to take. It will leave the skin clear and fresh. 


TO DRY RUBBER BOOTS 
By Mrs. L. Bond 

When your little boy comes in with wet 
rubber boots, try pulling them on sticks that 
will stand up against the wall. In a short 
time boots will be nicely dried on inside. The 
sticks should reach nearly to ceiling where the 
heat is. 


A NEW USE FOR SALT 


By Mrs. Beatrice Okey 


Occasionally put a handful of kitchen salt 
in the washbow!l to keep the waste pipe from 
filling up. That same salt if rubbed on the 
dirty bowl will clean it beautifully and easily. 


FOR PLANTING HORSERADISH 
By Mrs. E. E. Bieghler 


When setting out horseradish roots put a 
board about six inches below the roots and 
your horseradish roots will be shorter and 
thicker and not so scraggly as is usual. 


POTATOES KEPT FROM ROTTING 


By Mrs. W. G. Roberts 


potatoes from rotting in the cellar, 
ust dry lime among them. 
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